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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Ir is very comforting to a man who is just 
aoa from a lingering illness, and hea 
ed to craw! out on a warm, sunshiny day 

to get air, to have a neighbour come along and 
shout cheerily: ‘‘ Halloa! Been away, haven’t 
you? Had a good time? You are looking 


well.” 
* * * 


IrascrsLe Lieutenant (down engine-room 
tube)—Is there a blithering idiot at the end of 
this tube? Voice from the engine-room—Not 
* * x 
A RECENTLY-RETUBNED traveller from Japan 
says that in one respect at least Japan sets an 
example to the civilised world. There is no 
profanity there. ‘‘ The reason for this is that 
there is no word in the Japanese language 
which is equivalent to an oath. Even the vast 
number of foreigners who have gone to that 
country during the last ten years, and the thou- 
sands of new words added to the language, 
have not in the least affected the Japanese 
avoidance of profanity.” 
x * * 

Two tlemen were walking together, when 
a third friend came up and joined them. ‘“ My 
first,” one of the two gentlemen was saying to 
the other, “is cross-eyed, m second is 
dyspeptic, and my third is rheumatic.” 
ae Wel ,’ said the gentleman who had just 
come up, “ how can we guess it unless you tell 
us what your whole is?” ‘‘ Guess what?” 
‘Why, your charade.” ‘‘ Charade! I wasn’t 
giving you a charade, sir. I was talking about 
my three children!” 

* * * 

De. J. H. Hayrorp, of Laramie, an old and 
esteemed resident of Wyoming, says :—‘I 
notice that certain persons speak unfavourably 
of Woman Suffrage on the ground that ‘ women 
will nearly always vote just as their husbands 
do,” etc. This is true,—as a rule,—and herein 
lies the strongest argument in its favour—that 
it doubles the power and influence of the home 
element (always the best element) in the govern- 
ment of the country. The women generally 
vote here, and the good women are, as 4 rule, 
on hand. Bad women are scarce. If there be 
any difference as to intelligent voting, itis in 
favour of the women. They inform themselves, 
and vote according to their convictions of right. 
—Hon. Melvin Nichols, Sundace, Wyoming. 

* bd Ed 


Jenny Linp’s MEETING with her future hus- 
band was in this way :—When Jenny Lind first 
sang in Leipsic she appeared at a concert under 
Mendelssohn’s direction. Naturally there was 
a great demand for tickets, despite the fact 
that the prices were raised. It was therefore 
decided that the students of the Conservatorium 
must waive their usual right to free admission 
to these concerts. But the students objected 
with*vigour. They were as anxious as anybody 
to hear the “ Swedish Nightingale.” A protest 
was made, and young Otto Goldschmidt, aged 
sixteen, was the student deputed by the others 
to interview the authorities. In the end he 
won the day. He little thought then that in 
half a dozen years he would be equally successful 
in winning the singer herself. 

* * * 

Smaxu shops are not usually much of a risk 
to take, as they are apt to prosper if their 
goods and their positions are selected with fore- 
thought. A candy or delicatessen shop near & 
school will always flourish. In the vicinity of 
acertain girls’ college are a half-dozen places 
of business, all looking entirely to the under- 
graduates for trade. One offers fruit, confec- 
tions, and cakes, and the girls remark upon the 
brisker business done there since its proprietor 
moved nearer to their gates. All the little 
necessities of daily life—pins and needles, 
thread, elastic, buttons, hairpins, etc.—are like- 
wise always in demand, and in haste that stops 
at the nearest spot. Any comparatively isolated 
locality should support one such for its inhabi- 
tants. A shop with something unusual about 
its appearance will often prove attractive, and 
a bright and well-read person should avail 
herself of this idea. 
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Biographical Sketch. 


THE LATE MRS. H. R. 
HAWEIS. 


‘Wits the late Mrs. Hugh Reginald Haweis 
‘there passed away one of the most brilliant 
and gifted women of the day. In the precocity 
of her artistic and literary powers, in the 
intensity of her mental and spiritual faculties, 
in her rare personal beauty and fascination, 
and in the perfection of capacity which she 
carried into all she did, the story of Mrs. 
Haweis’s life reminds us of that of a Marie 
Baschirtskeff. From a short interview with 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, the present writer has 
gained the following interesting details of the 
career and character of his late wife :— 

Mary Eliza Haweis was one of the two 
children—both daughters—of the late Mr. 
John Musgrave Joy, the distinguished artist, 
and was born at Sloane-street, London. Her 
mother was a daughter of Charles Spratt, of 
Salisbury, who was descended in direct line 
from Bishop Spratt, also Dean of Westminster, 
in the time of James II. and Anne. Mr. Joy's 
family seat was Boughton Hall, Monchelsea, 
Yalding, Kent, his father being a landed pro- 
prietor. He became an artist because the gift 
of painting was strong within him. Dying as 
‘he did in 1866, his work was done just before 
‘the pre-Raphaelite school came into prominence. 
By command of the Queen he painted the 
Royal children in 1841, and did several pictures 
for Prince Albert. A great number of the 
English nobility also sat to him, including the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

The artistic gifts of the father were inherited 
in a rich measure by the daughter, who drew 
at a surprisingly early age, displaying also a 
wonderful eye for colour. When she was only 
six or seven her father sent some of her 
‘drawings to an exhibition. She did not receive 
any regular instruction, but was constantly 
with her father in his studio watching all he | 
did, and ever doing something herself. But the 
only instruction she ever received was that | 
when she was drawing or painting her father | 
would go behind her and put in a few lines. | 
Her own sweet child-face served as a model for | 
many of Mr. Joy’s most beautiful works. 

Her artistic faculty was simply extraordinary. | 
She had reached a high standard of pro- 
fessional excellence both in drawing and paint- 
ing with such marvellous rapidity that at the | 
age of sixteen, soon after her father’s death, | 
she exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
was hung on the line—an event, we believe, | 
unprecedented in the annals of that institution. 
Her picture illustrated one of Jean Ingelow’s | 
poems, and was bought on the private view day. 
Side by side with artfaculty Mrs. Haweis showed 
from her earliest childhood, a literary gift. 
Before she could write in the ordinary way she 
wrote in copied print, and her husband has in 
his possession booklets of her’s which she pro- 
duced between the ages of seven and ten. When 
between seventeen and eighteen she became a 
member of the Rev. H. R. Haweis’s congrega. | 
tion at St. James the Less, Westminster, and 
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her memory and intellectual faculty showed 
themselves in her clever reports of his sermons, 
some of which were printed from her notes with 
scarcely any alteration. All through her life 
she was indefatigable with her pen. 

When Mr. Joy died at the age of 54, his 
daughter, finding herself by no means well off, 
took seriously to her easel, and completed 
several of her father’s unfinished orders. On 
her marriage she still continued to paint, but 
with numerous interruptions, caused by social 
and family cares, while literature came more 
and more to occupy her spare time. When the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis was editor of Cassell’s 
Magazine, Mrs. Haweis did some beautiful 
woodcuts both for that and for Good Words. 


Mrs. H. R. Hawets. 


The illustrations to A. C. Swinburne’s transla- 


One Penny Weekly. 


ee i a a 
Books,” was followed in 1881 by ‘‘ Chaucer for 
Schools.” The extraordinary accuracy and 
deep research displayed by the authoress 
excited the admiration of ripe students 
especially familiar with the period. For her 
illustrations, which, of course, she drew her- 
self, ancient manuscripts in the British Museum 
and anywhere else within reach were diligently 
searched. Thus, every detail in her beautiful 
chromo-lithograph drawings in ‘‘ Chaucer for 
Children” was historically accurate. 


Mrs. Haweis naturally became the centre of a 
circle of celebrities in literature and art, amongst 
whom we may mention John Richard Green, 
Emanuel Deutsch, John Tyndall, Alma Tadema. 
She was presented at Court the year of her 
marriage, and remained till the day of her death 
& popular and welcome frequenter of fashionable 
London circles. But she continaed to be in- 
defatigable in her artistic and literary studies. 
Her delightful book, ‘‘The Art of Beauty,” 
appeared in 1878, and ‘‘ The Art of Dress,” in 
1879. ‘* The Art of Decoration,” with her other 
manuals, made a considerable impress upon 
domestic art. In addition to designing the 
covers of her own books, she did covers for 
her husband's works also, and illustrated his 
book for children, entitled ‘‘ Pet; or, Pastimes 
and Penalties.” 


Mrs. Haweis’s travels abroad with her hus- 
band, which became an almost annual oocur- 
ence, gave a great impulse to her mind, as she 
was able to visit most of the great art galleries 
in France, Germany and Italy. She also 
accompanied her husband to America in 1885, 
when he was Lowell lecturer at Boston, and 
University preacher at Harvard. They passed 
through the leading States with the object of 
making the acquaintance of the most eminent 
American citizens. In 1893, Mrs. Haweis 
visited the Chicago exhibition, and the recent 
notice of her, with portrait, which appeared in 
the Chicago Herald showed the deep and lasting 


impression which she made there. 


i f Victor Hugo’s “C f the Children” 
PON ete ao ' years of her life that Mrs. Haweis became 


were also hers. 


Mrs. Haweis soon after marriage became | 
much occupied with antiquarian studies in con. | 


nection with Chaucer, and was soon thoroughly 


| versed in the literature and in the history of the 


period. In 1877 she published her well-known 
work, ‘“‘Chaucer for Children,’ which has had 
a great sale, and a copy of which has just been 


sent since her death to the Queen, who acknow-: | 


ledged it through her secretary in the following 
gracious terms :— 

‘‘Tam commanded to say that it gives 
her Majesty great pleasure to possess the 
beautifully-bound copy of ‘Chaucer for Child- 


ren’ that you have forwarded on behalf of Mrs. | 
, Haweis. 


In offering you her sincere sympathy 
in this your very sad and heavy bereavement, 
the Queen desires me to say that the book 
acquires for her, together with the inscription 
that conveys it, a snecial interest, owing to 
the pathetic circumstances under which it 
comes.” 

This book, which, by the way, was included 


by Sir John Lubbock in his ‘“* Hundred Best | movement in Itty. 


It was only during the last ten or fifteen 


interested in the question of the extension of 
the Parliamentary Franchise to women, and 
along with that in everything connected with 
the interests and general progress of women. 
But once impressed with the importance of the 
woman’s movement it absorbed her, and she 
lost interest, comparatively, in her old artistic 
occupations. She frequented women’s clubs, 
and all circles where women’s interests were 
discussed, the intensity and earnestness of her 
opinions impressing all with whom she came 
in contact, even those who were very far from 
agreeing with all her views. Mrs. Haweis was 
very averse to speaking in public, but was 
induced to do so on more than one occasion. 
The forcibleness, directness, and simplicity of 
her style showed that she possessed consider- 
able powers of attracting and riveting the 
attention of an audience. 

During her recent visits to Nome, \Irs. TTaweis 
met several of the leading women amonrest the 
toman nobility who are promoting the women 
She especially acinuired 
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Queen Margherita on account of her earnest 
care for, and wonderful efforts on behalf of, 
poor working girls. The Lace School near 
Venice is an instance of Her Majesty's wise 
benevolence most familiar to Englishwomen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Haweis were twice received by 
the Queen of Italy in the most kind and friendly 
manner, once when Her Majesty was alone, 
and afterwards at a great public ball at the 
Quiriual. 


Mrs. Haweis took great delight in gorgeous 
court pageantries, and at the Drawing Rooms 
she invariably lingered to study and make 
notes of the leading dresses. The splendour of 
the costumes and foreign uniforms at the 
Queen of Italy's ball especially gratified 
her: love of beauty in form and colour. 
Among her latest articles was a series for 
a ladies’ paper, describing many. leading 
Royal personages, including the Empress 
Frederick; the Queen of Italy, the Duchess 
of Cobourg, Princess Christian, and others. 

Latterly, Mrs. Haweis became associated 
with Lady Henry Somerset, and directed the 
humanitarian section of her league. To vivi- 
section she was violently opposed, and she 
expressed her detestation of the practice both 
verbally and with her pen. 

Quite late in her too brief life Mrs. Haweis 
became strongly addicted to occult and astro- 
logical studies, and she has left manuscript 
books full of the horoscopes which she was in 
the habit of drawing for various friends; most 
of which turned out to be strikingly accurate. 

The increasing demands made upon Mrs. 
Haweis's brain power by her literary work for 
the Press, combined with her intense and 
absorbed application, no doubt seriously 
impaired her health, and though everything 
was done that could be done to surround her 
with suitable conditions, the fire within was at 
last too great for the frail tenement. She was 
taken to Epsom in the late summer, where she 
was in most favourable conditions, but a 
wasting internal disease was gradually sapping 
her life. Still she went on writing, and 
remained full of interest in everything. The 
last two months before the end were spent at 
Bath, and ber last articles were only completed 
a few days before her death. The last house 
she went to dine at was that of Mr. Justice 
Bucknill. She was too ill to eat anything at 
table, but her vivacity never failed her, and 
the judge said he had never had a more brilliant 
companion at dinner. Her failing powers, and 
her increasing feebleness—which was such 
that movement of any kind became a trouble 
to her—were hidden from the great majority of 
those who knew her on account of her nervous 
energy and capacity of brightening up. 

By her own desire, the remains of Mrs. 
Haweis were cremated at Woking, which she 
had visited the previous spring with her 
husband, who was thus able to carry out her 
desires in every minute detail. 

Mrs. Haweis had four children—one who died 
in infancy; a son, Lionel, now tea planting in 
Ceylon; another son, Stephen, at Peterhouse 
College ; and a daughter, Hugolin. 

It may well be asked, how did Mrs. Haweis 
find time for such numerous and diverse 
activities, and how was she able to carry such 
perfection into them all? The secret lay, pro- 
bably, in three things—her intense activity and 
brightness of intellect, her artistic faculty, 
which led her to finish the smallest detail, and 
her rare method. She carried accuracy into all 
the affairs of life. The accuracy of her artistic 


and literary work was only part of the accuracy 
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of her whole nature. In her mind the sense of 
order amounted to an instinct. For instance, 
all things relating to her domestic affairs were 
kept like State papers. Her diaries were all 
annotated ; her receipts for the last thirty years 
were all in order. 

Mrs. Haweis was noted for her good dressing, 
and some people thought she spent a great deal 
of money upon it. But this was a mistake. 
What she put into it was the brains, which 
other people had to pay for. She did acquire 
rare laces and exquisite fabrics, but such was 
her practical good sense that she always knew 
how to pick things up more economically than 
most ‘people do, while her artistic judgment 
never failed her in making the most effective 
use of everything. 

Mrs. Haweis’s published works are :— 
‘Chaucer for Children,” ‘‘ Chaucer for Schools,” 
“The Chaucer Birthday Book,” ‘ Chaucer's 
Beads,” “The Art of Beauty,” “The Art of 
Dress,” ‘“‘ The Art of Decoration,” ‘‘ The Art of 
Housekeeping,” ‘‘ Window Gardening,” ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Houses,” and ‘‘A Flame of Fire.” She 
has left printed articles sufficient to fill many 
volumes, and papers in manuscript on every 
conceivable subject, which would fill many 
more. Emity Hitt. 


Tae Late Mrs. H. R. Hawers’ MsMoria 
Funp ror WorkKING GIRLS. 


Those friends and admirers of the late Mrs. 
H. R. Hawers, who were in a position to 
estimate at their true value her indefatigable 
and able work in connection with all that con- 
cerned the welfare, the rights and higher 
interests of women—remembering especially 
her unfailing courage and unwearied efforts in 

joneer days, and down to the time of her 

eath, on behalf of the Franchise for women— 
propose to perpetuate her memory and her 
example by raising a fund to be called “ Mrs. 
Haweis’ Fund for Working Girls,” the objects 
of which are as follows :— : 
OBJECTS. . 

To enable English and American girls between 
the ages of twelve and twenty years to learn a 
self-supporting trade, or engage in a remunera- 
tive occupation, either by paying for their in- 
struction, providing them with board, lodging, 
or outfit, supplying them with travelling money, 
or a premium for obtaining ce athens 

Grants paid in advance yearly or half-yearly, 
at discretion of committee. 

The administrative committee of the trust 
will always include one member of the Haweis 
family, who is to be a co-director and joint 
trustee of the charity. 

From the investment on the first thousand 
ae the first grant will be made. Aill 

onations and subscriptions to be paid into 
‘‘ Mrs. Haweis’ Memorial Fund for Poor Girls,” 
City Bank, Bond-street Branch, London, or 
collecting card will be sent by Rev. R. H. 
Haweis, 31, Devonshire-street. 


A LITTLE PESSIMIST. 


Tue sad little Princess sat by the sea, 
“ Alas!’ she sighed, “and alackaday !”’ 
And she rested her book upon her knee, 
And her eyes gazed dreamily far away. 


“ All of my fairy tales end the same— 
aey ey and they loved, and then they 
ea— 
The wicked enchanter’s always to blame ; 
Oh, for something quite new!” she cried. 


‘I’m sick of my dolls with their china eyes, 
I’m sick of reading of giants and things, 
I'm tired to death of candies and pies, 
I hate my crown and my golden rings.” 
And then her nurse felt of the royal head, 
Looked at her tongue in a knowing way, 
‘“‘ Your highness had better come home to bed, 
You’ve eaten too many plum tarts to-day.” 


—Isabel de Witte Kaplan. 


January 26, 1899. 


AFRICAN SAVAGES AND 
‘© MOTHER.’’ 


In one of Miss Mary Kingsley’s amusing papers 
on her African adventures, she tells us that the 
idea that women, and especially old women, 
are merely objects of insult, and condemned to 
unrelieved drudgery amongst the savage tribes, 
is not true. She says:— Well, I own I like 
African women; we have always got on well 
together. 
remarks on my complexion, 
these in the face of the thousand kindnesses for 
which I am their debtor. 


True, they have made some spiteful 
but I must ignore 


‘6670 TELL MOTHER.’ 
‘‘T remember one late afternoon when, 


having gone for a walk many hours before, and 
got myself badly lost in the forest, I found 
myself facing a village clearing, & village which 
I did not know, but one which I saw from cer- 
tain signs was at war with the village I had 
left, and lost. Not that this was any definite 
geographical help, because, for the matter of 
that, pretty nearly all the villages in the country 
were—on account, my village said, of their: 
iniquity. 
village I had arrived at had guarding its gate 
two warriors, splendid creatures, good six- 
footers, painted, armed with four spears apiece, 


However, this particular enemy- 


and having their hair magnificently plaited 


into horns—quite the Lords of Creation. I 


deployed and took bearings, to combine 
military and marine phraseology, but de- 
ciding there was nothing else for it, came at 


last cautiously out of the bush, and gave those 


guardians greeting. They stared at me. ‘Ndege 
wa ma yi some,’ I said again. They turned as 
one man and fled into the village, I after them 
through the gateway, intent on reaching the 
little spot inside where I knew I was safe until 
I had said my say; and I just caught a back 
view of those gentlemen going through the 
door-hole of a house at the further end of the 
street. Now going through the door-hole of a 
Fan hut when hurried is not easy as a solo, but 
as a duet it presents far greater difficulties; yet 
they managed it, and in a few moments out of 
the same door-hole came, not warriors armed 
with guns and thirsting for blood—gore, I 
believe is the fashionable word to use for West 
Africa—but 
‘Sq QUIET OLD LADY 

‘‘ Tt was evident those warriors had just been 
‘to tell mother.’ Of course, had I been a dozen 
men, or an elephant, or anything reasonable, 
they would have laid down their lives in an 
attempt to kill me before disturbing her; but, 
as I was queer, something they were not accus- 
tomed to, they most wisely went to consult her 
first. There was no cowardice in this, for those 
men were incapable of cowardice, as I learnt 
by subsequent experience of them. Indeed, 
they were the two men whom, when I was once 
alone with them, I saw do the bravest thing 
even I have ever seen men do, and the while I 
wished myself in Dixie they never turned a hair. 
Still, on my first arrival they referred me to 
their mother to explain my intentions, and we 
succeeded in getting things satisfactorily settled. 
We subsequently got things satisfactorily settled 
between the two villages, which was better for 
both of them and for trade, and this and many 
similar incidents confirmed me in the belief 
that women have power and position in 
Africa.” 


Ir is but a step from poverty to riches, and 
but a step back, and many a man takes them 


2 both. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR 
ALCOHOL IN ILLNESS. 
By Dr. Cuas. L. Hamirton.* 
(From the American Medical Review.) 


Ir would be presumption on our part to try 
to enlighten the profession upon the effects of 
convallaria, stramonium, trinitrin, and the 
more common drugs—hyoscyamus, camphor 
and other vascular and spinal stimulants. 
The medical profession is studying to-day as 
never before, and is making rapid strides 
toward, at least, a limitation of the use of 
alcohol as a medicine. 


HYDROTHERAPY. 

We cannot, however, dismiss this subject 
without making reference to the well-known 
stimulating effects of heat and cold, and of hot 
and cold water in the treatment of disease. 
Water is an essential element of the human 
economy, and it seems strange that we have 


not used it to a greater extent in diseased 
states. It is essential to the prolongation of 


life ; and tissue change as well as tissue func- 


tion depend upon the presence of water in the 
Excess of the supply, as 
Dr. Shoemaker says, “leads to increased 
passage by the excretions and augments 
metabolism.” Indeed, the use of an increased 
amount of water for a lengthened period will 


mecessary amounts. 


‘even increase the volume of blood as well as 
remove the products of retrogressive change, 
4‘ the blood, the tissues and the kidneys being, 
eo to speak, washed out byit.” This increases the 
ability of the organism to take on new nutritive 
material. 

The free use of water will increase perspira- 
‘tion as well as the flow of the saliva, the 
intestinal and pancreatic juices, the secretions 
of the liver and the body weight. 

Locally applied, the effects vary according to 


the temperature of the water, the length of 


+ime and manner of application. Apart from 
the well known effects of reduction of tempera- 
ture, hydro-therapeutic measures are divided into 
calmative and stimulant. Among the latter, 
for instance, the plunge bath, cold shower bath, 
douche, spray or sponge bath, followed by a 
thorough rubbing of the skin, are the most used. 
The hot bath is admittedly a powerful nervous 
stimulant, the effects of which are shown 
‘in the reaction which follows, accompanied by 
a sense of exhilaration.” Calmative effects are 
obtained by the wet pack, wet compresses, 
warm bath, sitz bath, hot bath, and hot foot 
bath. It is hardly necessary to add that these 
different kinds of baths may be alternately used 
in some cases to the advantage of the patient. 
Ice may be applied to the spine, alternating 
with hot compresses in cases of extreme col- 
lapse and the stimulating effect will be simply 
marvellous. These cases are also successfully 
treated by surrounding the patient’s limbs with 
bottles filled with hot water, until reaction has 
reached the point at which the extremities 
show the return of natural body heat. 

Physicians who have the practical experience 
claim that the most powerful of all means of 

STIMULATING THE HEART 


is the alternate use of the cold spray or the 
shower-bath the full length of the spine, or over 
the whole surface of the body. We will say in 
most cases of heart weakness, as well as acute, 
inflammatory disease, this procedure is com- 
paratively safe, while in the exceptions the 


* Ladies interested in Temperance should secure several 
copies of the above article, and send it to the doctors of 
their locality. 
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gentlest hydro-therapeutic measures only need 
be employed. The application of cold to the 
surface of the body necessarily produces its 
effect upon the heart, not only by means of 
reflex action through the vaso-motor nerves, 
but the sympathetic as well, and the stimulating 
effect on the heart is almost instantaneous. 

A proper guide as to which to use, hot or 
cold applications, can only be found in the 
circumstances and symptoms peculiar to each 
case. For instance, we would not apply cold 
to a patient in a cynanotic condition, with 
heart and respiration already laboured. In 
these cases we would use hot applications, and, 
if deemed advisable, follow them by cold to the 
spine, hot applications over the heart, or 
general hot sponging, which may be followed 
by a wet pack. 

Every physician is familiar with the 

QUIETING INFLUENCE OF HEAT 
upon the nervous system. Hot foot baths at 
the bed hour are known the world over as being 
advantageous in insomnia. A general hot bath, 
the patient remaining in the water for several 
minutes, is scarcely excelled in its quieting 
effect upon the whole nervous system. Hot 
enemas operate powerfully in increasing the 
vigour of the heart when medicine cannot be 
administered by the stomach. “ This is plainly 
geen in the flagging heart due to impending 
death from poisoning by chloroform, opium, 
alcohol, or other narcotic drugs.” 
journals are now full of directions as to the 
use of normal saline solution, both hypodermi- 


cally and by the rectum, and it is not necessary 


in this article to dwell on the indications for 
their use. 


It would be proper to close this discussion by 
giving the experience of the Chief of the Medical 


Staff of one of our prominent institutions. 

(After telling that 16,869 persons have been 

treated there, he closes with the following) :-— 
“In the twenty-one years I have been con- 


nected with the institution, however, myself 
and colleagues have treated 833 cases of typhoid 


fever in persons of all ages, with nine deaths, 
or a mortality of 27 per cent. Within the 
same time we treated 32 cases of pneumonia, 
with four deaths, or a mortality of 4:9 per cent. 
When we recall the fact that under the alcoholic 
treatment of pneumonia and typhoid fever the 
mortality rate has been 30 and 20 per cent. 
respectively, I think it will be conceded that 
our patients have in no wise suffered in conse- 
quence of the drug.” * = * 

* Alcohol is much less used in the treatment 
of chronic maladies at the present time than 
formerly, but many physicians still cling to the 
idea that alcohol is a stimulant, a nutrient, oF 
in some way @ supporter of vitality, and hence 
prescribe it in a variety of morbid conditions 
which are more or less chronic in character. I 
bave demonstrated to my satisfaction the abso- 
lute inutility of alcohol for the accomplishment 
of any purpose in the treatment of either 
chronic or acute maladies.’ 


—_—K—X—X—X—X“_"—= 
“Very sweet are the uses of prosperity, the 
harvest of peace and progress, the fostering 
sunshine of health and happiness, and length 
of days in the land. But there be things—the 
good of which and the use of which are beyond 
all calculation of worldly goods and earthly 
uses; things such as love, and honour, and the 
soul of man, which cannot be bought with a 
price, and which do not die with death. And 
they who would live happily now and evermore 
must. not leave these things out of the lessons 
of their lives.” 

Jackanapes, by Juliana H. Ewing. 


Medical 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 
A reply to Mill’s “‘ Article on Government.” 
By Witiiam THOMPSON. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER III. 

“ The general argument of James Mill's‘A rticle,’ 
for men's political rights, is founded on the 
universal love of power, of all human beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


II].—or THE SITUATION OF THE LAST GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, WIVES. 

Woman is then compelled, in marriage, by 
the possession of superior strength on the part 
of man, by the want of knowledge, skill and 
wealth, by the positive, cruel, partial, and 
cowardly enactments of law, by the terrors of 
superstition, by the mockery of a pretended vow 
of obedience, and to crown all, and as the result 
of all, by the force of an unrelenting, unreason- 
ing, unfeeling, public opinion, to be the literal 
unequivocal slave of the man who may be 
styled her husband. I say emphatically the 
slave ; for a slave is a person whose actions 
and earnings, instead of being under his own 
control, and liable only to equal laws, to public 
opinion, and to his own calculations of his own 
interest, are under the arbitrary control of any 
other human being, by whatever name called. 
This is the essence of slavery, and what dis- 
tinguishes it from freedom. A domestic, & 
civil, a political slave, in the plain, unsophisti- 
cated sense of the word—in no metaphorical 
sense—is every married woman. No matter 
with what wealth she may be surrounded, with » 
what dainties she may be fed, with what 
splendour of trappings adorned, with what 
virtue her corporeal, mental, or moral sweets 
may be gathered ; that high prerogative of 
human nature, the faculty of self-government, 
the basis of intellectual development, without 
which no moral conduct can exist, is to her 
wanting. The high-minded would pine and die 
under such degradation; or boldly, at whatever 
risk, break the infernal bondofslavery. Therefore 
has the cold-blooded system annihilated first 
the very possibility of the acquisition of 
mind in its victims. They submit, suffer, 
laugh, and enjoy when and as much as 
they are permitted, torment by petty vices and 
failings their masters and each other, and are 
dead to the very suspicion of the elysium of 
happiness, of which the system of inequality, 
slavery, and degradation deprives them and 
their masters. 

Were one of these masters, were & man, for 
the sake of all the luxurious pampering with 
which art could supply him, to yield to a 
woman the control over those of his actions 
which the law permitted to be voluntary, to go 
in and out, to dress and address at her bidding, 
obedient in everything to her smile or frown, 
who, amongst man, Or peradventure amongst 
woman, is there, that would not exclaim against 
the baseness of such a sacrifice on the part of 
aman? What! Tobe debarred from the air, 
or the society of his fellow-creatures, to be 
liable to that imprisonment which the law 
awards as a punishment for crime—often most 
atrocious in severity—for no offence, at the 
mere capricious bidding of a fellow-creature,* 
by a woman ? Not to think for himself, to act 
for himself? To presume to exercise no 
: (* The right of a husband to imprison his wife in his own 
house was frequently laid down by English judges, and was 


abolished omy seven years ago by the Jaekson case 
judgment.—Ed, W.S.) 
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reciprocal control over the actions of that 


woman, however pernicious to his well- 
being, to whose control all of his were subjected ? 
Obedience, uninquiring, unresisting, his only 
law? His very propensities to be obedient, not 
to move for his own gratification, but for the 
exclusive gratification of another? What man 
could long endure to live on such terms? Who 
could bear up under the load of scorn which 
such submission, which such a sacrifice of the 
high intellectual and moral faculty of self- 
government, would bring upon him, for the 
dastard gratification, meted out at another's 


will, of his mere animal propensities, himself 


waited upon, clad, and fed, to swell the train 
and pamper the enjoyments of another as often 
as caprice might urge his keeper to the use of 
his charms and graces, of mind or of body ? 
If it be pretended that the sting of the disgrace 
and misery consists not in the actual submis- 
sion, but in the submission to a woman, who 
of man is there that would submit on such 
terms the control over his actions to any man? 
Who, without being base, without losing that 
individuality and the virtue of his character, 
could make such a sacrifice to any man, to any 
human being? What makes the evil more, 
when submitted to, in this country, from a 


woman than from a man? The difference is a 


mere thing of the imagination ; it is altogether 
the result of what is called public opinion, of 
the public opinion of the oppressors of more or 
leas the human race in their own favour. In 
countries where ordinary labour is performed 
by black slaves, is the misery of the slaves 
incalculable, or at all increased, when the 
ownership happens to be in a woman? In 
Turkey and Barbary, piratical states, are the 


evils of slavery found to be degradingly in- 


-creased by the white male slaves when their 
owner happens to be a woman? Is it not apt 
to be alleviated when the owner, whether man 
or woman, happens to form an attachment to 
the slave? In these cases public opinion is 
impartial, and estimates the real evils of 
slavery, whether suffered by men or women, 
whether inflicted by man or woman, in the scale 
of justice. . , 

Capabilities of enjoying-and suffering being 
the same, why should the real evil of slavery be 
less to woman than to man? The strained 
habit of endurance on the part of women, the 
perverse notion of fitness thence arising, and 
the public opinion of the oppressors, are the 
real and only differences in the case. The real 
evils of constraint are as great in the one case 
as in the other. The pleasures of freedom 
which the slave might enjoy are no less real, 
no less felt by those who are free, no less a 
drawback from the happiness which the slave 
might enjoy, because he is so debased as not 
even to be able to perceive them. As the 
pleasures of sight would add to the happiness 
of the blind, so would the pleasures of freedom 
add to the happiness of the slave, though pre- 
viously unsuspecting the existence of such 
enjoyments. Reject, then, this partial and 
factitious public opinion of oppression, and the 
real evils of constraint will appear as they are, 
really less when suffered by man under the 
control of woman than when suffered by woman 
under the control of man. When woman is 
the sufferer, and the power of control is in the 
hands of man, she, being the weaker in 
physical strength, has no point of sup- 
port, is forced in everything to submit; but 
when the power of control is in the hands of 
the woman, the want of superior physical 
strength to enforce on all occasions her com- 
mands, and the possession of this physical 


power of resistance by man, over whom the } 
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commands are exercised, must beget such con- 
sideration, such mildness of control, as is in 
vain sought where all fair possibility of resist- 
ance to commands ever so arbitrary is removed. 
An adult human being, though a woman, and 
though a wife, is possessed of all the senses, 
the appetites, the faculties and capabilities of 
enjoyment, of any other adult human being. 
To hold the gratification of these and of all 
power over her voluntary actions at the bidding 
of another, deprives her of more than half the 
happiness which she might enjoy, though such 
debasing and unnecessary power were ever 80 
kindly exercised. She either feels it, and is 
more or less miserable, if not relieved by the 
pleasures of intellectual superiority; or is 
reduced to a state of stupidity and apathy, 
rendering her incapable of a greater degree of 
happiness than that of the brutes. 

Such is the glorious triumph which man 
obtains by rendering woman, in marriage, the 
voluntary slave of his sensual appetites and of 
his caprices! He surrenders the delights of 
equality, viz., those of esteem, of friendship, of 
intellectual and sympathetic intercourse, for the 
vulgar pleasure of command. By the continued 
practice of domestic caprice and despotism, by 
the habit of substituting force for reason, of 
making his own will the standard of rectitude, 
of neglecting the cultivation of the art of 
reasoning, of persuasion, and of the pleasures 
of sympathy, by constantly referring all actions 
to himself alone as possessing that interest 
which ought to be, in his law-snpported estima- 
tion, their exclusive object, the whole moral 
structure of the mind of man is perverted. His 
pride and selfishness are habitually raised to 
their highest standard. The monarch of the 
domestic circle, he would be the monarch 
of every circle he meets. He has bean 
rendered incapable of considering the effects of 
his actions on all whose interests they 
may reach; he calculates their effects with 
reference to himself alone. In his intercourse 
with the world at large, he carries forth that 
rule of force and notion of the superior import- 
ance of his own happiness to that of all around, 
which leads him in all his actions to substitute 
power for right; and which, continually checked 
and opposed by similar pretensions of his fellow- 
men, equally formed by domestic despotism, is 
one of the most fruitful and perennial causes of 
personal annoyance, mutual depredation, and 
misery. Such fruits let man continue to reap 
from his baneful lust of uncontrolled power ! 


(To be continued.) 


TO A WORKER. 


YeEs ; yours is truer courage, for it comes 
Not from the fife’s shrill note, nor roll of 
drums, 
Not from the maddening energy of pain 
Where Horror, heedless, stalks among the 
slain, 
But from that hidden strength which has its 
birth 
In some sublimer sphere beyond this earth. 
That bravery is not yours which men acclaim ; 
That bravery is not yours which gives men 
fame ; 
Yours is the courage which but few suspect ; 
Yours is the courage which can bear neglect; 
Yours is the courage which can sufter long, 
The courage of the man whose soul is strong, 
Who labours on, still doing silent good, 
Nor stays his hand for Man’s ingratitude. 
Mackenzigz BELL. 
[Pictures of Travel, and other Poems. | 


January 26, 1899. 


ONE RESULT OF ATHLETIC. 
GAMES FOR GIRLS. 


Ong of the most curious, and possibly the- 
most important, departures in modern life is 
the fact that for the first in human history an 
element of plain, practical, common sense is to 
be introduced into love-making. Heretofore it 
has been felt that love throve only on illusions, 
and so the experiment of subjecting it to 
the pitiless light of truth will be watched with 
interest. 

In the past, when a young man went a-court- 
ing he went dressed in his best, wearing not 
only his company clothes, but his company 
manners. The girl, on the other hand, was: 
powdered and crimped out of all every-day 
knowing, and they sat and talked of soulful 
things, and didn’t find out a bit more about 
each other's real selves than if one had been in 
Klondyke and the other on the equator. Neither 
was consciously trying to deceive the other, but, 
all the same, after they were married there 
were many cruel disillusionments. 

To the new fad for athletics for women we 
owe achange. The girl who goes out a-wheel- 
ing with her beau, and takes the rain, and sun, 
and dust, and wind, and tan, may not be a 
divinity to him, like the parlour maiden, but 
she is a human girl, and he has a chance to 
know her, and judge her on that basis. If she 
still appears beautiful to him, and he is still in 
Jove with her, she has nothing to fear from 
fading good looks, or wearing curl papers and 
wrappers to breakfast ; while if he still appears 
heroic to her in knickerbockers and with a sun- 
burnt nose, she may rest satiefied that her love 
is founded on a rock that nothing can shake. 

Aside from this view of the subject is the far 
more important one of character. A woman's 
parlour views of life may be merely theories 
that she lacks the strength and courage to put 
into actual practice, and hence utterly worth- 
less. The real way to know a woman is to go 
on an outing with her. If she can be cheerful 
in the face of difficulties, and can make allow- 
ances for mistakes and failures; if she can 
accept a substitute for the thing she wants with 
a good grace ; then, indeed, she is of the right 
kind and quality that will make her companion- 
ship a lifelong pleasure and benefit. 

The woman, on her part, has an equally good 
chance to study a man. She sees him off 
guard, when he is no longer trying to be a 
Prince Charming. It is one thing to spring to 
pick up a lady’s handkerchief in a parlour. It 
is another to stay his pace all day to keep near 
a woman who is a poor rider. That is the real 
chivalry a woman may trust to protect her in 
the days of sickness and misfortune, and that 
would be patient and forbearing with her weak- 
nesses. If a manis mean about little things, 
selfish, stingy, haggling, they are little straws that 
show which way the wind blows. Notlongagoa 
story was told in the papers of a young girl 
who broke off her engagement with her be- 
trothed because he beat a dog cruelly. Never 
was a wiser thing done, for the man who is. 
cruel to animals and insolent to servants is. 
sure to treat his wife badly, once she becomes 
one of his possessions. The Juliets and 
Romeos of the present have far better oppor- 
tunities for knowing each other than the lovers. 
of the past, and it is bound to result in 
augmenting domestic happiness. 


‘“‘ ALWAYS pay as you go,” said Uncle Dudley. 
‘But, uncle, suppose I’ve nothing to pay with?” 
! “Then don’t go.” 
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researchers, reporters, and secretaries. In the| to be excellent in anything was quite a novelty. 
OPENINGS FOR WOMEN. third class came the women engaged in| After some discussion of ike oroliesion of 
Tus inaugural address of the series of lectures | business, including shopkeepers, owners of | teaching, the most overcrowded of all, and at 
on Openings for Women, at the Women’s Insti- | apartments, hotels, boarding-houses, nursing | once the best and the worst paid, Mrs. Philipps 
tute, was given on Monday, January 16th, by | homes, cyclists’ rests, laundries, farms, dairies, | dwelt upon the importance of the length of 
Mrs.Wynford Philipps, in the presence of a large | eto. Then came those engaged in the domestic | apprenticeship. Women presented an extra- 
and representative audience of women workers. | employments, nursery governesses, lady nurses, | ordinary mixture of bumptiousness and diffi- 
Mrs. Philipps prefaced her remarks by saying | helps, waitresses, housekeepers, manageresses. | dence. They trained hastily and wanted to 
that her duty was to give a bird’s eye view of the | In the choice of a profession, the advice she | begin earning high salaries at once. Men were 
whole question, which the lecturers who were | gave to all was to choose in accordance with | content to begin low and rise gradually. 
going to succeed her were going to treat in | their gifts and temperament, along the lines of | Women began higher up and soon reached a 
detail. The importance of the subject could be | their faculties and opportunities. Women with | point where they stopped short for ever. What 
seen from the fact that at the present day | short, dumpy figures and no voice should not | was wanted was a greater graduation of fees 
there were five million women engaged in paid | try the stage. Those who disliked sitting at a| which would do justice alike to the beginner 
occupations. Looking back at the middle ages | desk, or taking orders, should not be secretaries and to the highly-trained, experienced worker. 
we could trace the very gradual breaking down | —those who did not like children should not| After treating of the subject of the 
of the barriers opposed by law, prejudice and | be governesses. No one need be deterred by overcrowding of the so-called genteel 
custom to the labour of women. As early as|the fact that a profession was overcrowded. | employments, Mrs. Philipps made a number 
1497 Sir Thomas More proposed to establish in | There was always room at the top, always a | of suggestions with regard to new occu- 
his Utopia public lectures for men and women, | demand for competent people. What was | pations. There was considerable scope for the 
_ but Utopia remained in truth nowhere for | necessary was to be really competent, even if | activity of women in business. Lately a lady 
nearly four centuries. There were, however, | it were only in a small thing. Indeed, it was | had been appointed matron of a workhouse. 
three irrepressible forces at work which finally | preferable to be great in a little thing, rather | Veterinary surgery was not an unsuitable pro- 
vanquished prejudice. The first of these was | than little in a great one. Her advice to all| fession. Milliners who would go out by the 
aspiration, which led women, as well as men, | who were young and energetic, and could afford | day were in considerable demand. A lady 
to seek the highest end. Then the tendency of |to wait was, ‘Dare to be great.” Genius | waitress with a band of servants who could 
civilisation was ever to utilise waste. Lastly, | untrained, however, was like the uncut gem, | superintend a dinner party might be successful. 
necessity had driven thousands of women | which required polishing and setting to make | Darning, in connection with a laundry, might 
into the labour market. Mrs. Philipps | its value visible. Natural ability was but the | prove a success. Lady photographers who 
drew an interesting comparison between the | seed, and training was needed to call forth the | would photograph animals in the country might 
census returns of 1844 and those of 1891. The | flower and fruit. And, in all cases, she advised | make aliving. A lady of enterprise might start 
total number of women employed in the former | those who aimed high to be prepared for all|a ladies’ billiard room. In conclusion, Mrs. 
year was 1,815,115, in the latter over 5,000,000. | contingencies, to be prepared if they failed in | Philipps said a few words about amateurs in 
The comparison of the rates of increase in | the highest walk to make a living in the lower; | the professions, and mentioned the now ex- 
various occupations is still more interesting, |in short, to adopt the motto, ‘‘ Hope for the | ploded view that inferiority in handiwork was a 
Thus, there were in 1844, 448 actresses, in 1891. | best, and be prepared for the worst.” mark of station. Drones in the hive could 
there were 3,696. Artists and painters num-| In speaking of each of the different profes- | never be a benefit to the community. A man 
bered 299 in the former year, 28,828 in the | sions by turn, Mrs. Philipps remarked that | who did not use his powers because he had 
latter. Sick nurses increased from 18,388 to | there was the greatest opening in the domestic | enough to live on would be considered a poor 
58,057; while on the other hand there had | arts where the old methods had been discarded, | creature, and the same enlightened standard 
been a considerable falling off in the number of | and the need for efficient control and organisa- | was beginning to be applied to women. 
women engaged in agricultural labour. tion was particularly great. There was in _——————— 
Mrs. Philipps divided the occupations open | house-keeping, for instance, a dearth of really 
to women into three main classes. She spoke | competent people. She quoted an amusing 
first of the leading professions: religion, medi- | instance of a kind of letter only too frequently 
cine, teaching, music, art, science and literature. 


received, from the lady whom family reasons 
Then came the so-called secondary professions, | suddenly compelled to support herself, who had 
in which class she placed accountants, 


never done anything before, and who would 
nurses, stockbrokers, chemists, dentists, 


like a lucrative employment by return of post. 
etymologists, masseuses, indexers, librarians, | To most of these the idea that they should try 


‘© NINETY-EIGHT per cent. of genius is hard 
work,” says Thomas A. Edison, and he adds, 
‘* Ag for genius being inspired, inspiration is in 
most cases another word for perspiration.” As 
the foremost example in the world of one type 
of genius, Mr. Edison is an authority on the 
subject, and his aphorism corroborates Johu- 
son’s often quoted definition of genius, ‘the 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The letter-box of the Woman's Sianau 
was recently broken open by thieves, and 
the letters all stolen. Correspondents who 
do not receive an acknowledgment that 
they would expect will oblige by writing 
stating the date of posting their letters, 
etc., as, of course, we do not know what 
may have been removed by the thieves. 

* * * 

Our dear friend and fellow-worker, Mrs. 
Alice Cliff Scatcherd, who is one of the 
best illustrations of the beauty of mind and 
character that makes a ‘‘ woman’s rights 
woman,” is the Mayoress of Morley, 
Yorkshire, this year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scatcherd have solved the vexed question 
of class divisions for once, at any rate, by 
giving a great Mayoral party, to which all 
sorts and classes of the community were 
bidden, and gladly came and mixed 
together. The guests numbered 800, 
and included all classes ; the local gentry, 
the servants of the Corporation in every 
department with their wives, the policemen 
with their wives, the railwaymen with 
their wives, the members of the Women’s 


Guild with their husbands; wives, husbands, 
and widows of the class called poor and 
infirm, and husbands and wives and young 
folks who were neither poor nor infirm. 
Supper went on without stopping, for 
relays of guests, from eight till one o'clock, 
and dancing, music, and entertainments 
filled the time up happily and successfully. 
On another day, the Mayor and Mayoress 
gave an entertainment to the children, 
over 2,500 in number, attending the 
schools. An address (the authorship of 
which is clear on the surface) was printed 
and given to each child, and it will 
certainly interest other Suffragists to read 
its sweet words :— 

Dear Girts and Boys,—We are looking 
forward to Thursday afternoon next, the 12th, 
quite as much as you are, for it will be a beauti- 
ful sight to see the Town Hall filled with happy 
young people. 

If we could be in six places at once we would 
march with you from each school, for we hear 
that you march well and keep excellent order. 
We are glad of this, it reflects credit on your- 
selves and teachers, and shows that you are 
proud of your schools. 

We wish you “A Happy New Year.” Ever 
sO many years ago, a good father wished his 
little girl ‘A happy new year.”’ She asked 
eagerly, ‘‘How am I to get it?” And the 
father replied ‘By giving happy new years 
yourself to others.” That seemed a strange 
anewer to the little girl, but she has proved its 
truth for nearly 50 years, and remembers that 
early lesson still. . 

And we say to you, win happy years by daily 
kindness. If you are kind to your companions, 
they will love you; if you are kind to your 
parents, you will try and help them, and be 
obedient, and they will love you; if you are 
kind to your teachers, you will be attentive and 
diligent, and they will love you; and if you are 
kind to animals and try to prevent cruel treat- 
ment, they too will love you. Remember they 
feel overloading, hunger, thirst, and cold as we 
do, and are grateful to those who treat them 
well. 

If once a year animals could speak, the 
world would be filled with such a tale of 
suffering, that our hearts would be touched 
and we should repent all our deeds of cruelty 
or careless neglect to these our fellow creatures. 
They cannot tell us in owr words when and how 
they suffer, therefore let us try to understand 
their signs and ways, and be doubly careful to 
treat them well. 

The way to get and keep happiness is to 
give it to others. Think this over, and learn 
this short verse, and carry it with you through 
life : 

For we must give, if we would keep 
That great gift from above ; 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 

May you have good health, and be blessed. 
May you grow up to be good men and women, 
and always, wherever you may go, keep a warm 
corner in your hearts for 

Dear Old Morley. 
From your affectionate friends, 
OLIVER SCATCHERD (Mayor). 
ALICE CLIFF SCATCHERD. 
Morley, Jan. 10th, 1899. 
* *« « 


There is no subject on which opinion, 
and such evidence as can be obtained, 
differs so much as on whether drunken- 
ness is on the increase amongst women. 
Let it be quite understood that men are 


beyond question, and by far, the more! and tender-hearted surgeon, Mr. Lawson 
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drunken sex; whether tested by con- 


victions for public drunkenness, or by 
registered deaths from alcoholism, or by 
the records of lunatic asylums, women 
drunkards are very far less numerous than 
men. But still, there are far too many 
of them, and it is maintained by some 
persons that the proportion tends to 
increase For instance, the Liverpool 
coroner, in his report for last year, states 
that he held inquests on 107 males and 82 
females, whose deaths were due to 
drinking in excess, as against 127 males 
and 20 females in the preceding year. 
But, of course, one year proves nothing. 
The Registrar-General’s returns, however, 
show that in the last ten years the number 
of deaths of women returned by doctors as 
due to alcoholism has much increased ; 
but even this is not considered to be con- 
clusive, as it depends on what the doctors 
certify as having caused death, and the 
foolish wave of sentimentality that has 

ssed over us about drunkards—attri- 

uting their vice to disease, heredity, or 
anything else that makes them objects of 
svimpathy instead of reprobation—lhas 
diminished the sense of the disgracefulness 
of excess in drink, and encouraged medical 
men, perhaps, to be more explicit than they 
were as to the cause at the time when the 
shame of drunkenness was owned simply 
and candidly. Most drunkards die of some 
immediate cause other than drink, such as 
liver or brain disease caused by the excers ; 
and the doubt is whether doctors do not 
now feel it less necessary than they did 
when drinking to excess was more sternly 
regarded to ‘‘ consider the feelings of the 
the family,” by entering only the secondary 
cause of death, and leaving the real cause 
unnamed. 

* * +* 


The subject is dealt with at some length 
in the blue-book just issued by the Licens- 
ing Commission, but it is impossible to 
come to a conclusion on it. The senior 
metropolitan magistrate, Sir John Bridge, 
believes that there has been a marked 
decrease in both male and female drunken- 
ness, but the Registrar-General reports an 
increase of female deaths certified to be 
from delirium tremens of no less that 116 
per cent. in 20 years, namely, from 24 per 
million of the population in 1876 to 52 per 
million in 1896; the male deaths from 
the same cause having increased in the 
same period from 60 per million of the 
population to 91 per million (a smaller 
rate of increase tban the female, though, 
as will be seen, a far greater absolute 
number of men so die than of women). 
Another fact recorded is that the judicial 
statistics of the country show that in the 
same 20 years there has been a decrease, 
from 18 to 13 per 10,000 of the population, 
in the number of women tried and sentenced 
for drunkenness ; but then again, the same 
statistics show that the number convicted 
more than ten times has increased, much 
faster than the population as a whole. 

* * * 


When we turn from figures to opinions 
(things of less importance), we find 
that there is as much uncertainty and 
diversity as in the facts themselves. The 
London City Mission has 450 workers 
who, as a whole, think that drunken 
women are on the increase, but the police 
do not find it so. The kindest witness in 
relation to women drinkers was the great 
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Tait, of Birmingham. He holds, from his 
experience, that pain and suffering are the 
great causes of female inebriety. He said 
that if the ages of the women victims of 
this vice were noted, it would be found 
that the great majority of them have 
started excessive drinking at the climac- 
teric period when so many women have so 
much to bear; he had notes in his own 
practice of 108 alcoholised women who 
came to him for relief from other 
symptoms, and of these, 98 made an 
aee age record of 48—the dangerous 
period. He found treatment was often 
efficacious. He cited a case in which a 
woman of 53 ceased a habit of periodic in- 
dulgence which had lasted for eight years, 
and became perfectly reformed. Her 
husband had committed suicide from the 
distress caused by her condition; but the 
cause of that condition was nervous pros- 
tration due to a disorder at the climacteric 
age, and it ceased when that disorder 
was cured. Her case was typical of 
others. 
* * * 

The same conflict of opinion obtains as 
to the mischief or convenience of grocers’ 
licences among the class who neither keep 
cellars nor visit public-houses. While Mr. 
Tait and Dr. Norman Kerr attached no 
importance to them, certain temperance 
reformers and a Dundee grocer said that 
they have done harm. The report of the 
Convocation of Canterbury on this subject, 
passed in 1894, was also quoted : ‘‘ Grocers’ 
off-licences have been largely held to blame 
for the growth of feminine drinking 
habits. But. ... wine-from-the- 
wood shops are the chief offenders. Women 
who consider that it would smirch their 
respectability to enter a public-house do 
not hesitate to patronise these.” 

* * * 


Of the effect of heredity as a predis- 
posing cause of alcoholism, Dr. Norman 
Kerr thought much. He said that 3,000 
cases had come under his hands, and in 
rather more than half the number he had 
traced a history of drunkenness in former 
generations, and this, although it is 
natural that patients and their friends 
should often try to conceal the truth of such 
a matter. But Mr. Tait was disposed to 
treat as a mere assumption the notion that 
in the case of inebriate women heredity is 
a large factor. Dr. Kerr, for his part, 
affirmed that he had found it operative 
equally in both sexes. In some cases the 
tendency passes from the father to 
daughters, and not to the sons; in others 
from the mother to sons and not to the 
daughters; in others, again, it descends 
in the direct line from mother to daughter, 
or father to son. 


The American ‘Upper House’ of 
Parliament, the Senate, has adopted a 
resolution expressing its thanks for the 
service rendered by Miss Clara Barton, 
head of the Red Cross Society, during the 
war. This gives her the right of admission 
to the floor of the Senate during its sessions. 
Miss Barton is the first woman to whom 
the privilege has ever been conceded. 

x Po * 

The young Queen of Holland is already 
showing signs of the independence of cha- 
racter which her mother and instructors 
previously observed in her. Since her 
accession she has steadily shown initiative 
in affairs of State. One feminine touch 
may be interesting. She has recently 


cancelled two designs for a new coinage, 
on the ground that her own likeness was 
in one case too old and in the other 
too young ! 
* * 
Though women have exercised the full 
suffrage in Wyoming for age Bre 
ears, it seems, curiously enough, that no 
ady lawyer has sought admission to the 
bar till a few weeks ago, when Miss 
Hebard presented the necessary certifi- 
cates of competency. Leave was accorded, 
and her licence handed to her by the pre- 
siding judge, whose observations are 
the more interesting as including 
the latest testimony by a prominent 
citizen to the value of the working of 
Woman’s Enfranchisement and Equality 
in that State. Judge Bramel said, in 
part :—‘‘ I presume it has occurred to you, 
Miss Hebard, in your study of the law, 
that equity makes no distinction as to sex. 
I have for a long time believed that 
woman’s sphere is co-ordinate with that of 
man ; and that there should be no taxation 
without representation, while there are 
and have been a host of women throughout 
these United States who have been debarred 
actually from representation, though they 
were taxed. But I believe that Woman's 
Suffrage and Woman’s Rights ought to be 
extended to every woman. Women ought 
to have equal privileges with men in every 
branch of study and the professions, and 
I believe the day is not far distant when 
that will be accorded to her everywhere. 
Evidently, noble, work has been done in 
our own State, and Wyoming is looked to 
by other States, and by people who think, 
just as do the judges of the courts, of this 
State, as a State purer in politics, purer in 
social life, than perhaps any other State in 
the nation possessed of no greater popula- 
tion. You may well congratulate yourself 
on the progress you have made, and on 
having the distinction of being the first, to 
my knowledge, of women in this State to 
ask the grand privilege of becoming a 
member of the profession of the law.” 
* * * 

While other fortresses of man’s ex- 
clusiveness have yielded, the law remains 
hermetically closed against women in Eng- 
land and most countries of the old world. 
Yet there is probably no profession in which 
women more need the services of their own 
sex ; and most certainly equal justice will 
never be administered till women have 
place on juries and in theranks of those who 
direct and pronounce the law. It is most 
humiliating to reflect that women are never 
judged by their peers, but that on the 
vontrary every case in which women are 
specially involved is marked by an order 
from the judge that women shall not even 
listen to the proceedings or check and 
refine by their mere presence the male 
moral atmosphere. While men retain for 
their sex as a right the power of making 
all laws and administering all justice, 
women must remain an oppressed class— 
as a class, however well some selfish 
individuals may think the present system 
works for securing their individual ease. 


There are constant illustrations in the 
newspapers how unfit men are to have this 
absolute and unchallenged power to hold 
and manage the courts of justice between 
men and women. Several correspondents 
recently sent to this office a newspaper 
cutting reporting a case that would cause 


the deepest indignation and the profoundest : 


contempt in the mind of any decent woman 
—a case in which a judge sentenced to a 
very oe punishment a man of thirty, 
married, and the father of three children, 
for an assault under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act on a half-witted girl of 
thirteen ; the judge commiserated the man 
on the groans that he (a married man of 
thirty) had been tempted by the child of 
thirteen not in full possession of her wits! 
What is one to say about such a deliver- 
ance? Except perhaps to renew one’s 
consecration of life and powers to the 
heavy, depressing effort of raising the self- 
respect of women, and teaching them to see 
that every well-kept, satisfied woman who 
‘thas all the rights she wants” and there- 
fore refuses to seek to make the womanly 
influence more and the exclusiveness of 
male domination less, is guilty of the sin 
of Cain towards the poor, the unhappy, 
the outraged women of the world. 
* * & 

This Judge’s name (which ought to be 
recorded), has not come to hand on the 
cutting which my correspondents have 
extracted from the account of the whole 
assize. I should be glad to know his 
name. The report runs thus :— 


From the evidence it appeared that the girl 
Stacey, who is 18 years of age, and of weak 
intellect, went in company with another girl to 
the house of the prisoner, 8 married man with 
three children, on the night of October 10th, 
about. half-past nine. Prisoner and Stacey’s 
parents were on friendly terms. The girls 
remained in the house all that night, and 
prisoner, whose wife was away, assaulted 
Stacey. . The jury found the prisoner 
guilty, but recommended him to mercy. 

His Lordship: On what grounds ? 

The Foreman: We think he had encourage- 
ment from the girls. 

His Lordship: You think he was tempted ? 

The Foreman: Yes. 

His Lordship: I agree with you. One of 
the girls is, no doubt, a poor wicked little 
child, and the other, very little more can be 
said for her. It is sad to think that two 
children so young are capable of tempting a 
married man in this way. But, unfortunately, 
we hear of such cases occurring every day at 


Assizes. 
* + 


As Miss Willard once said to me—‘' The 
worst wrongs of our women are small 
beside the greater wrongs of the women of 
the East.” But the Western women have 
their duty to do in mending those con- 
ditions also—when the vote and all that it 
means is at our disposal for ulterior service. 
Her observation was drawn forth by the 
pamphlet that we had been just reading 
together on the real meaning of ‘the 
‘‘child-marriages’’ of India. But that 
pamphlet was the work of an American 
woman doctor; and had the American 
women never forced their way into medical 
schools there would have been no such 
evidence of the vile wrongs of India’s 
women to be had, and no such powerful 
and irresistible an appeal to the humanity 
of Western men could have been made as 
enabled the British Government to pass 
the ‘‘Age of Consent Act,” against the 
hot popular opposition of Eastern men 


clinging to their privilege to murder and 


outrage little girls in the name of law and 
piety. 
4 * * 


But though Western women’s influence 
got that law passed for our sisters of the 
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East, the administration of it remains in the 
hands of the guilty sex, and it appears only 
too probable that the impossibility of 

roperly administered a law on 
behalf Fe women by men’s courts alone is 
ieee om following 
appeared in the Indian ial Reformer 
in September last :—‘‘ A most teeta! case 
ild-wife murder, says a Pioneer 
correspondent, under the Age of Consent 
Act, was tried at the Hooghly Criminal 
The accused is a 
man of about twenty-five, and his 
wife (the deceased) was only a girl of ten. 
The prisoner lived for the first time with 
his wife on the day previous to her death, 
when she was taken by him to his house 
from her father’s place. The jury, after 
hearing the case for three days, gave out a 
verdict of ‘not guilty,’ a verdict which is 
considered here by everyone, at least 
among the educated portion of the native 
community, to be the most perverse verdict 


getting 
being there illustrated. 


of 


Sessions last week. 
youn, 


ever returned by an ignorant Bengali jury. 


The presiding judge, Mr. Brojendra Coomar 
disagreeing with the verdict, has 
referred the case to the High Court. We 
are glad that the judge who tried the case 
The High Court 
of Calcutta may be depended on to deal 


Seal, 


happened to be a Hindu. 


with the case on its merits. Apart, how- 


ever, from them, there remains the question 
of the absolute justice of visiting on the 


heads of individuals, picked out practically 
at random, the sin of a whole community. 


If we were on a jury trying a case of this 
kind, we should add to every verdict of 


‘guilty’ a rider recommending the offender 


—if he were not an English-educated man 
—to mercy, on the ground that he was the 
victim of an iniquitous system. ” 


* * * 
The lesson to religious societies not 


to go into business, taught by the failure 


of the great financial enterprise of ‘‘ the 
Temple” in America, will probabl 
the more emphatic, as the other scheme 
of the same Society for raising money— 
selling baking powder endorsed by the 
W.C.T.U., on the promise of the owners of 
the stuff to give so much money for every 
dozen wrappers obtained—has also proved 
a financial failure. The fact is, that 
when a moral or religious body tries 
to depend on something else than the 
earnestness of its workers and _ their 
generosity for its support, it is not on the 


right track— not properly rooted —and 


failure is imminent. No wonder it 
worried poor Frances Willard. 
« *& & 

Mrs. Barker, one of the few women who 
have held office as chairman of a parish 
council, claims to have settled the question 
as to whether women are eligible as 
charity trustees under the Local Govern- 
ment Act. Their right to act has been 
questioned in some quarters; but Mrs. 
Barker has acted as trustee of a charity, 
having been nominated by her parish 
council, and her appointment confirmed 
by the Charity Commissioners. 


all 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, the founder of the 
Anti-Footbinding Society in China, is preparing 
a new book of travel in that country, in which 
she gives many interesting details about Chinese 
women, whom she has had special opportunities 
of studying. Mrs. Little has accompanied her 
husband in his expeditions. The new volume 
deals specially with the social and family life 
of the upper classes in China. 


be 


Gur Short Story. 


TARTS. 
A STORY OF A DAKOTA BLIZZARD. 


Tarts was the absurd name of the superfluous 
boy. He had another name—which would 
hardly be worth mentioning if it were not to 
reassure those who doubted the fact. The other 
name was Abraham Lincoln Shrouds. 

Tarts was a detached protoplasm. Jn other 
words, he was an atom which had become 
separated from its kind. 
he way it happened is a common way—out 
West. father and mother started from the 
East to go West. That is, they started from 
Iowa in a covered wagon to move into North 
Dakota. They had no fixed destination, but 
that made the undertaking all the more in- 
teresting. Indeed, the hegira seemed almost 
like an heroic adventure to them. 

Tarte’ father and mother had never stayed 
fixed. A few years before they had come up 
from Missouri—this time, also, in a covered 
wagon—and had settled on some picturesque 
bluffs on the Big Muddy. They had a theory 
that they might raise sweet potatoes and 
peanuts in that sandy soil. 

But for some reason the peanuts would not 
properly mature, and the potatoes had a greenish 
tinge and were as watery as summer squash. 
Therefore these products did not market well, 
and the Shroudses often went hungry—not 
frantically hungry, but just common hungry. 

Mrs. Shrouds had the imagination of the 
family. Her father, who lived in the Ozark 
Mountains, had once written a poem on liberty. 
It was she who proposed another move. She 
said they might go to North Dakota. She 
didn’t suggest anything more definite than that, 
but she had heard that that part of the land 
was a fertile one. 

So the raw-boned horses were hitched to the 
wagon and the small cooking-stove was set in ; 
there were rolls of blankets for use at night, 
and there was a scanty aupply of provisions. 
There was no money. Butthen, the Shroudses 
did not attach too much importance to trifles. 

All went well enough till Pa Shrouds fell sick 
with the chills. Not to go into mournful par- 
ticulars, he died, and some charitable persons 
saw him buried in a little village cemetery. 
Some one with sense suggested that Mrs. 
Shrouds should have the weary horses shot, 
and stay in the town to find work. It was 
hinted that she could easily support herself and 
Tarts. She did not seem to think so, for the 
morning after this proposition the covered 
wagon was missing. Mrs. Shrouds had moved 
ic with Tarts—only he wasn’t called Tarts 

en. 

In course of time North Dakota was reached. 
Mrs. Shrouds had the sense of an Arab, and 
could find paths anywhere. But, like another 
wanderer, she looked only across the borderland 
of her long-sought place, and then -closed her 
eyes on earthly things. It was curious, and 
might he worth a story in itself; only it is 
necessary to go on with Tarts, because he was 
the one who really lived and did things. 

Briefly, Mrs. Shrouds went out this way: 
One of the tired horses lay down and refused to 
get up. Mrs. Shrouds sat by his head, looking 
at him, for a long, long time. The month was 
October, and the nights were cold; so Tarts, 
being chilled to the bone, spoke to her at 
length. 

‘‘ Tf them horses can’t go,” said he, ‘‘s’pose 
we walk on to where there’s something to build 
a fire with. If we go to that there wind-break 
we'll find some twigs.” 

Mrs. Shrouds made no reply. She looked up 
and smiled in a silly way. Tarts was moved to 
help her into the wagon and cover her up. He 
lay down beside her and they slept. Neither of 
them had had anything to eat that day. 

The next morning when Tarts awoke to the 
knowledge of things, he sent out a great cry— 
such a cry as those give who see the world grow 
black. For he was alone in the world, and up 


none to call him brother. 


There are Samaritans almost everywhere, and 


one presently came along and saw Tarts. 


ever seen, and when he woke u 
morrow, and the many places which had known 


with the cat. 
him the moment he came in the house, and 
soon learned to lie curled in his arms on the 
settle. When tears fell from Tart’s eyes on her 
grey fur she patiently licked the place into 
smoothness again, and indicated her under- 
standing of the situatiun by curling up closer 
than ever in Tart’s arms. 


and down all the ways of the earth there was 


She ! to school. 


was on horseback and sat on her saddle like a 
man. A white sombrero crowned her pretty red 
hair. She rode a grey mare, and she apparently 
enjoyed being alive. She had not counted on 
meeting anything horrible, but when she did she 
met it like a soldier. She put Tarts behind her 
on the mare, rode back to town, sent the coroner: 
to see to the—to the Horrible—and took Tarts 
to her home. 

That was the hour in which he was re- 
christened. The bread was rising in the pans, 
and there wasn’t a slice to eat in the house. 
Neither was there anything else except tarts. 
There was a whole plateful of those, filled with 
glowing currant jelly. The Samaritan, whose 
name was Maribel Clark, made some coffee for 
her guest, and set the tarts before him. There 
were twelve of them. He ate them all. 
Maribel Clark sat and watched him do it. 

‘“‘ What is your name,” she asked, when he 
had finished. 

‘‘ Abraham Lincoln Shrouds,” he answered. 

Maribel Clark shuddered. ‘It sounds like 
death,” she thought to herself. Aloud she: 
said, pleasantly, “ But that is so long! I think 
I shall call you Tarts. Tarts is quite jolly. 
Now I think you'd better go to bed. 

So she put him in the whitest bed he had 
it was to- 


oor Maria Shrouds would know her no more 
‘or ever. 


For several days Tarts lay around the stove 
The cat had rubbed up against 


‘The cat and Tarts have eyes of the same 


colour,” Maribel Clark observed, on the third 
evening, to her husband. Her husband was a 
very young man to be married and own a 
hundred and sixty acres of wheat land—not to 
mention two cows, four horses, and a number 


of pigs—but people have to begin young out 


West, because there is so much to do, and 


one lifetime is such a bit of a time in which to 
do it. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, answering his wife, ‘‘ they 
are both as yellow as glass.” 

Oddly enough, considering the fact of the 
yellow eyes, Tart’s hair was almost coal-black, 
and his skin was very dark. His nose turned. 
up, his heavy dark eyebrows met in the middle 
and curved far over his eyes towards his 
cheeks. He was a funny-looking boy; indeed, 
it seemed, as one looked at him, asif he had: 
once been handsome, but had somehow become: 
a caricature of himself. 


‘‘T suppose,” said Mrs. Clark, under her- 
breath, ‘that we ought to be finding some 
place for him to stay.” 

‘‘There’s no hurry,” said Jack Clark, rather 
grufily, as he turned up the light and began to. 
read. Mrs. Clark smiled to herself and said. 
nothing more. 

The Clarks had both been ‘‘ raised” up at 
Jamestown, and had been to the high school 
together, and married as soon as they got their 
diplomas—at least, they married within a 
month of commencement day—and had taken 
up life together in an orthodox way. It wasa 
mile and a half from them to anybody, and 
there were only the animals for company. 

The trees were just set ou‘, and no good as. 
companions; the creek was half a mile away, 
and so there was hardly a thing to break the 
noisy silence of those wind-swept steppes. All 
of which went to make up the second reason why 
Jack Clark said, ‘‘There’s no hurry,” when his 
wife spoke about sending Tarts away. The first 
reason—but any one who looked at the amiable 
young faces of the Clarks would have no trouble 
in guessing why the boy who had met the Hor- 
rible alone was not turned away from their 
fireside. 

In a week Tarts was properly clothed, and 
the signs of rough living had begun to leave 
him. Then the Clarks sent him two miles away 

He walked there every morning, 
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with his dinner done up in a little basket, and 
he came home in the early falling of the twilight 
and helped Maribel shut in the chickens and 
look after the firewood and set the table for 


supper. 

A iret his hands were awkward, as if he had 
not been in the habit of using them. But after 
a time he could make excavations in the apples 
and fill them with on Pe and cinnamon, and 
take the jackets off boiled potatees and hash 
meat for mince pies. Maribel told him stories, 
and laughed a good deal while she talked with 
him. It did seem for a while as if she could 
never get him to echo that laugh, but just when 
she was despairing she heard him laughing at 
the cat, who had just jumped through a hole in 
the back of the wicker rocking-chair, and landed 
in the work-basket. 

She was so startled—Mrs. Clark, not the cat 
—at hearing this natural outward sound of 
merriment that she dropped a squash on the 
floor, where it broke conveniently in half, thus 
saving her the trouble of using the axe on it. 
‘He actually laughed,” she cried to her husband 
when he came in. Tarts was out getting the 
firewood. 

‘‘ Did he, indeed?” responded Jack. ‘One 
of those jokes I made last week must have 
reached him.” 

It is no more than fair to the cat to admit 
that she had her share in educating Tarts, 
although he was twelve and over, and she was 
only going on four. It was the habit of the cat 
to arise when either the mistress or the master 
of the house entered, after being away for a 


time, and rub up against them by way of | hi 


greeting. Tarts had not been used to such 
amenities, but as the cat persistently lived up 
to her code of etiquette, it began to dawn on 
Tarts that something in the way of courtesy 
was due to the fellow-creatures who are asso- 
ciated with one. 

That was how it came about that, one even- 
ing, as Maribel Clark sat before the fire, Tarts 
came and stood beside her and laid his arm on 
the back of her chair. Mrs. Clark moved one arm 
slowly and slid it about him in the most matter- 
of-fact way possible, and, getting up presently, 
kissed him just as if she were in the habit of 
doing it. That completed the taming of Tarts, 
so to speak. 

After that he was as much a part of the 
family as the cat, which is saying no small 
thing. But he wasalso paid the respect which 
is due to a boy—and that is a yet bigger thing. 
Mrs. Clark had a way of remarking :— 

‘“‘ Naturally, a person like you would not do 
such and such athing!”’ And then Tarts, who 
had been thinking of doing that very thing, 
would put it away out of his thought and forget 
that he could ever have dreamed of it. 

Tarts knew a good many things. He knew, 
for example, how snakes shuffle off their dry old 
skins in proper season and come out in gleaming 
coats, bright as jewels, and it sometimes seemed 
to him, when he thought of it, that he had been 
a dusty, ragged-looking snake when he came to 
that house, and that little by little he was 
dropping his time-worn coat and coming out in 
anew skin. This simile might not have seemed 
pleasant to some persons, but ten to one those 
persons would not be so well acquainted with 
anakes as Tarts was. 

He knew that snakes were not so black as they 
were painted, and that when the proper person 
approached them they could be lifted and petted. 
Tarts was one of these proper persons, for 
reasons which no man can know. Only it comes 
to some who live much among wild things to 
know certain foolish secrets, yet not to know 
why they know them. 

Tarts had, indeed, forms of wisdom. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that he had 
instincts. It happened in the course of time 
that this instinct-wisdom served the Clarks 
well. 

It was in the year 1896; the date has not 
been mentioned before, because this started out 
to be only a brief memoir of an unknown person ; 
but from here on it is history, and so dates 
count. In November of 1896, a fortnight before 
Thanksgiving Day, — though the Governor 
already had his proclamation out,—something 
curioushappened. The Clarks did not notice it. 
But the Cat and Tarts wore uncomfortable. 


They both sniffed the air, and they took deep 
breaths. They acted as if something was the 
matter with their ngs They both kept run- 
ning to the window. cat sat on the sill, 
and Tarts stood beside her. It was Saturday, 
so Tarts had no school. About eleven o'clock 
they both got so restless that they walked the 
floor. Just then Mr. Clark came in from the 


barn. 

‘+ It’s getting very cold,” he said, ‘‘and there's 
something curious about the feel of the air.” 

Maribel Clark was oe a green flannel 
dress for Sundays, with the aid of a patented 
pattern, and did not pay any attention to the 
remark. Besides, her mouth was full of pins, 
and she could not have answered without taking 
them all out. Jack Clark walked to the window, 
and Tarts and the cat went, too, as they had 
gone many times before that morning. 

‘* Look, look!” cried Jack, sharply. 

A gray curtain, reaching from heaven to earth 
—yes, hanging straight from the opaque heavens 
to the brown steppes—moved majestically for- 
ward, moving as fast as horse seal run. 

Maribel saw it, too. She will never forget it 
—no one who saw it will ever forget it. Many 
next day could not remember, because they 
were beyond mortal recollections. But those 
who saw and lived will never forget. 

‘‘ The cattle are in the shed,” cried Jack. “I 
must get them into the barn!” 

‘*No, no! No,no!" cried Maribel, fiercely, 
and she took hold of his arm. But he was a 
humane man, and a frugal one, and he went 
out to save his cattle for their own sakes and 


8. 
A minute later the grey curtain reached the 
house and all the world was as opaque as lead, 
as cold as the chambers of the unlighted sea, 
and filled with a great noise. 

Now the barn was 200 feet from the house. 
How can a man find his way through opacity, 
through cold like the floors of ocean, through 
noises that call to him everywhere and lead him 
nowhere ? 

North Dakota has its tales and traditions— 
not of the sort the early Eastern colonies had, 
or of the sort the dwellers upon the Ohio had, 
or yet of the sort the settlers of Florida or 
Texas bad. But they are terrible traditions, 
just the same, and Maribel Clark knew all about 
them. She knew what a blizzard meant. So 
she stood for a moment frozen with despair, 
and all the simple story of her life’s romance 
went before her, as things will in fatal moments, 
and she wondered how best to fight for the 
man out there in that storm of ice. 

But it was Tarts who thought—or who knew. 
It seems almost an exaggeration to say that 
Tarts thought. He had a warm coat, and a 
cap which came down over his ears, and he 
put them on. He tied one of Maribel’s old 
shawls about his neck and the lower part of 
his face. He put some old blankets about his 
feet and tied them there with strings, and he 
did it all so fast that Maribel watched him in 
amaze. She had not known he could move 
like that. 

Then he took the clothes-line from the cup- 
board and tied it about his waist, and other 
ropes used for other things, and straps, such as 
he could find, and he gave the end of them 
all to her. Then he took from its place a shrill 
whistle which Maribel kept to summon her 
husband from the field, and which Tarts had 
experimented with for fun. He put this in his 
pocket. 

Now the door-knob of the outside kitchen 
door had been loose for days, and Jack Clark 
had remarked at least twice in each twenty-four 
hours that he ought to mend it. Tarts jerked 
the knob from its place, undid the rope about 
his waist, inserted it through the hole, opened 
the door to draw the end through, letting in the 
whirlwind for a moment, then retied the rope 
and stood ready. 

‘‘ When I jerk the rope,” said he, ‘you 

ull!” 
2a Yes,” said Maribel Clark. She stood at 
orders. The door opened again—the gray 
whirlwind surged in. Then Tarts was gone, 
and there was only the cat, with dilated eyes 
under the stove, and Maribel, holding the rope 
and letting it out as the boy went toward the 


'harn. In spite of the heavy noise she heard 


the shrill call of the whistle—heard it 
and again, persistently, frantically, making ite- 
staccato heard above the rest. 

The clothes-line was a long one, but it 
was not long enough, and when she spliced it. 
she had to open the door to make the knot 
on the other side. But she had wrapped 
herself up at the beginning of her work, 
and put on sheepskin gloves and tied. 
her head so that only her eyes were visible. 
Yet, even so, the cold so reached through 
clothes and flesh, so sank into the bone and 
into the marrow of the bone, that it seemed as. 
if she could never close the door. Had the 
wind been blowing agent it, she never could 
have closed it, probably. But the wind was at. 
the side of the house, and struck the door only 
obliquely. 

How long a time passed ? How long was it. 
that the whistle shrilled, that the rope was 

ulled steadily outward? She did not know. 

y and by she no longer heard the whistle. 
By and by no more demand was made upon the 
rope. Still, there was no al for her to draw 
itin. Still she waited, and the time passed— 

sed like monotonous procession from 
which she could not escape. 

Then, at length, after the terror of that in- 
visible procession of minutes had come to 
seem unbearable—there came a tug at the 
rope. Think, out of the cold chambers of 
death there came a human sign ! 

So Maribel stood up to her task, as a man 
stands to his gun when the heads of the enemy 
show above his stronghold, and pulled, as be- 
came her, being a true woman, and no faint- 
heart. 

She had to open the door twice, for knots in 
the rope, and both times the storm came in till 
the house was like a grave, but she pulled and 
pulled, and at last there was an end to it, and 
at that end was a boy, tied fast—and, of course, 
she had to open the door to him, for he could 
not come through a knob-hole any more than a 
knot of ro and holding fast to him was a 
man, who had come out of death into life. 

The rest doesn’t especially matter. Anyone 
can guess what happened next—how they all 
struggled back together to sanity and warmth 
and hope—although they had the blizzard upon 
them for hours. It was two weeks, in fact, 
before the roads were opened to town or the 
trains got up from the junction on the Great 
Northern. When they did, they came between 
walls of snow which were twelve feet high in 
some places. 

Then Dakota added to her traditions, and 
around firesides tales were told which made 
women weep and men grow stern. Some of. 
them are much too sad for the telling, and some 
make the heart beat because they concern 
heroes—like Tarts. 

After that, even the cat must have known 
that Tarts would stay where he was as long as 
he had need to do so. And that was the 
beginning of the evolution of the protoplasm, 
which fate—blindly or intelligently, who shall 
say ?—had detached from its kind. 


Our Brrta Rate Deciininc.—An interest- 
ing paper at the last Sanitary Congress was Dr. 
Dawson Williame’s, on the decline in the birth 
rate. The decline bad come as a surprise in 
1891, and it was first thought the checked rate 
of increase in population was due to increased 
emigration. But it was found that the birth 
rate, which stood at 31°4 in 1891, was 29°7 last 
year. There had been also a decline in the 
marriage rate, but it did not wholly account 
for the decline in the birth rate; even when it 
was seen that women married later in life than 
formerly. A 5 per cent. decline had still to be 
accounted for. Premature births, abortions, 
and miscarriages were increasing; even the 
illegitimate birth rate showed a slight decline ; 
more infants are still-born in towns than in the 
country, but that is because there are more 
persons in towns between the age of fifteen and 
forty-five. Dr. Williams contended that as the 
decrease in the birth rate was progressive, the 
fact, however we explained it, ought to arouse 
greater interest in preventing the very high 
mortality of infancy and childhood. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Kate OvtrTon. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 


PROVISIONS FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 

—(Continued). 

4 SCOTCH BUN. 
Tus is a favourite dish with children, and 
ra keri lary Gua eectene ie iellowing cake 
'o e @ large one prepare owing cake 
mixture: Rub three ounces of butter into half 
pound of flour, aud add to this one pound of 
-stoned raisins, half pound currants ed in 
boiling water, dried and pounded, which will 
make them wholesome, und cleaned 
gultanas, two ounces mixed enepren: two 
ounces ground almonds, half pound badoes 


9 
Hittle Jamaica pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
eS a Se eee 
wder. these nts er 
with 5 wanted of milk. Then linea cake tin 
‘with a short crust made of three-quarters of 
@ pound of flour, six ounces of butter, one 


spoonful of castor » and one 
teaspoonful of baking Fig er. Reserve a 
of for the top. Fill the 

cake tin with the mixture, cover neatly 


with the reserved piece-of pastry, fastening the 
ar rir fio er. Decorate the top nicely 
eaves. 
"Bake | 


ein a very moderate oven for about 23 good 


thours. When nearly done brush over the top 
with a little beaten egg. Turn out very care- 
‘fully. 

SPONGE JELLY. 

For this melt one quart of Chivers’ lemon 
jelly, adding a little sugar to it. Line a plain 
Charlotte mould with it, first of all colouring 
the jelly with a little carmine. Decorate the 
dottom of the mould with glacé cherries and 


setting them with a little liquid jelly. | 


angelica, 
Divide the rest of the jelly into two parts. 
Whip one part till it is quite spongy and 
set. Then put pieces of it into the pre- 
pared cake tin, filling up the spaces with some 
of the other ey in a liquid state, but 
not hot, or it melt the rest. When this is 
aa set, fill in more spose jelly, and so on 

the mould is full. en quite firm turn 
-out; in order to do this, dip the mould in warm 
water. 

A BIRD’S NEST. 


This is av pretty dish, but troublesome. 
Get some sm a say bantams. Empty 
them by making a hole in one end of the egg- 
shell, and shaking the liquid out. Wash them, 
fill with blancmange made pretty stiff, make 
them stand up in a plate of flour. When the 
blancmange is quite firm, break off the shell, 
‘when you will have pretty white eggs. Take a 
‘sponge cake, scoop out some of the cake out of 
the top, pore over this a syrup made of quarter- 
pound of lump sugar, quarter-pint of water, 
-and a dessert teaspoonful of Mrs. Marshall’s 
fruit syrup noyeau. Cover the sides of the 
-cake with Peente nuts blanched and shopper 
finely, which will look like moss. ut 
-& little oe or raspberry jam into the 
hollow, fill up with the blancmange eggs. 
Decorate with whipped cream, flavoured and 
sweetened and coloured a pale pink; this can 
be done by means of a bag and pipe. Decorate 
nicely about the eggs and at the base of the 
-cake. 

APPLES 4 LA BRETONNE. 


Make a syrup of a pint of water and a 
‘half Fair of lump sugar, with a few cloves 
and the rind of two lemons. Boil this for ten 
minutes. Then strain this, return to the sauce- 
pen, and colour with a few drops of carmine. 
“Simmer in this syrup four or six apples, peeled, 
cored, and cut into nice pieces. Cook the 
apples till they look spongy. Then place them 
in the dish in which they are to be served. 
Boil up the syrup, and thicken it with a small 
tablespoonful of Brown & Polson's cornflour. 
Mask the apples with this, and when quite cold 
ornament with whipped cream, sweetened and 
‘flavoured. It may be coloured with a little sap 
green. 


a little ginger, ground nutmeg, if liked a | 8° 


PRINCESS PUDDING. 


Melt one pint of Chivers’ lemon jelly, cover 
the bottom of a big plain Charlotte mould withs 
Decorate with 6 cherries and 
ttle liquid jelly. 
Place inside this mould a smaller one, which 
fill with cold water. The space between the 
two moulds fill up with liquid jelly. When 
quite firm pour the cold water out of the 
smaller mould, fill it up with warm water, when 
it can easily be removed. Fill the decorated 
mould with the following mixture mix 


together :—Half a pint of custard made with 
two yolks of , and half a pint of sweet milk, 
sweetened flavoured with vanilla, quarter 


of a pint of apricot pulp, half an ounce of 
leaf gelatine melted in a quarter pint of water 
or milk (if the latter, care must be taken that it 
does not curdle). Mix these ingredients well 
ther, and when nearly cold, add a quarter 
pint of whipped cream and the whites of the 
two eggs beaten to ao stiff froth. When firm, 
turn out. If there is any jelly over, chop it up 
roughly and put round the puddi: om 

abou 


ng. 
It may be well to say somethin 
beverages, and especially of tea and coffee. 
There should be always fresh supplies of tea 
coming on, not the same pot kept doubtfull 
warm by means of a cosy for an hour or 80, an 
made to stretch out by frequent replenishings 
of perhaps not very hot water, so that children 
are finally regaled with the wasbings of tea- 
leaves. There should be a plentiful supply of 
milk and cream. 

Coffee-making leaves much to be desired in 
this country. Heat a jug thoroughly, then put 
in the amount of coffee necessary, of which 
there should be no stint. Pour on boiling 
water. Then stand the jug, which should be 
covered, in a saucepan containing boiling 
water. Let it stand in this for five minutes. 
Then pour it into another hot jug, backwards 
and forwards, till free from grounds. Serve 
immediately with boiled milk and sugar, handed 


separately. 

here should be a good supply of lemonade, 
ginger beer, etc. 

ome-made lemonade is much liked. Strain 
the juice of three lemons into a jug with the 
rinds peeled very thinly (no white pith), and 
three ounces of lump sugar. Pour over one 
quart of boiling water, cover, and when cold, 
strain. Serve with a piece of ice in the 
lemonade. Orangeade may be made in the 
same way and makes a variety. Oranges 
generally do not require so much sugar. “tid 

I have said nothing so far about soup, but 

little ones will find it refreshing and invigorating 
at their supper table. Unfortunately, it is 
generally clear soup which figures there, and 
this is only hot water nicely flavoured with 
beef. 


HYSTERIA. 


Hysteria is a disorder generally, but not 
exclusively, found in persons of the gentler sex, 
especially in those of an emotional tempera- 


ment. It cannot be denied that the ‘‘ hysterical 


habit” is an acquired one. 

In its milder forms laughing and crying are 
easily excited and become uncontrollable. 
Muscles or groups of muscles twitch, or the 
limbs may be thrown into a state of convulsion 
or be seemingly paralysed. Fright, grief and 
violent emotion of any kind are the usual 
immediate causes of an hysterical outburst. 

After a time hysteria frequently assumes 
more serious forms. Conditions of organic 
disease may be so closely simulated as to 
require the physician’s skill, to determine the 


ed | effort to save others from sudden danger. 


| Dr. Weir Mitchell has observed that an un- 


January 26, 1899. 


A sudden shock has been known to arouse 
such patients. It has been said that a patient 
of this class will always escape from a burning 
house. This is, however, not literally true. 


selfish motive is more often the one which leads 
to recovery. Many a young girl thought to be 
incurable has risen from her couch to assume 
the part of nurse, and has never returned to a 
state of invalidism. Patients of this class have 
sometimes escaped from their bondage in the 


The treatment of these cases by sudden 
shock is, however, not often practicable, or 
even wise, and the decision as to what course 
of action it is best to pursue in each case, 
should be le!t to the physician. 

It is always well to remove the patient from 
home. The condition of home life under which 
the disease has been developed is unfavorable 
to recovery. 

Much tay be done to prevent hysteria by 
properly directing the aims of those inclined 
| to be emotional and hysterical. A fixed resolve 
to accomplish some unselfish purpose does not 
leave room for the development of hysteria. 


affection. Paralysis, diseases of the spine or 
heart, and various organic nervous diseases are 
Bes nwy assumed by the patient to be present, 
and the symptoms presented are sometimes 
wonderfully like the real. ee 

Headache, fainting, repugnance to food and 
loss of musular energy are the common accom- 

animents of hysteria. The patient frequently 

comes bedridden, and, in fact, an invalid. 
Ordinary treatment does little to better the 
cordition of the patient in this stage of 
hysteria. 


Quaker“ 


|. THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST: 


ACCEPT. NO SUBSTITUTE 


JANUan: 46, 1899. 

WHAT TO WEAR. 
CERTAIN goods are always worth buying at the 
sales, Bargains in gauze or grenadine should 

be secured for coveriug black or coloured silk 
evening gowns which are no longer fresh 
enough to wear as they are, and this is a sort of 
renovation which is most easily effected at 
home, as there is no fitting to be anxious about. 
White silks and satins or pale-coloured evening 
dresses usually need cleaning before they are re- 
covered, and this can now be done without 
unpicking. Very pretty gauzes can generally 
be had for 1s. per yard, and often for less, and 
twelve or fourteen yards will be ample for 
covering any average gown, so a new frock can 
_ be had at small expense. 

Light-coloured gloves are generally to be had 
very cheaply at sales, also evening shoes and 
pale-coloured opera capes and clouks; and as 
most of the festivities fall after Christmas, this 
happens very conveniently, as it is impossible 
for people of moderate means to spend much on 
such perishable garments. Pretty open-work 
stockings and remnants of lace for trimming 
evening bodices are also desirable acquisitions 
at this season, and these will be found at low 
prices. Occasionally, when funds will allow, a 
short length of real lace is a good investment, 
for nothing gives such style and refinement toa 
gown, and if cleaned or washed carefully it will 
last a lifetime and never go out of fashion. 

Two bodices, one for day and one for evening 
wear, are valuable additions to a well-made 
skirt. Nothing could be nicer for the day 
bodice than the same silk as that forming the 
skirt, trimmed with jet and lace, or a hand- 
some guipure might be employed, either black 
or tinted, stretched nicely over the lining, with 
nleeves of silk to match the skirt. The evening 
bodice allows of many variations. A fashion- 
able and attractive effect is attained by using 
thickly sequined net. The foundation is com- 
pletely hidden by the paillettes, which overlap 
each other, and when arranged on the bodice 
form a complete covering of jet. 

Navy blue looks all the better for a touch of 
cherry colour, orange, or petunia. The emerald 
and moss green sbades are no longer considered 
smart with dark blue. Fawn is the coldest of 
all colours except green; it is best treated with 
a deep Chinese pink, but many prefer to mate 
it with green or Parma violet, both of which are 
popular just now. Turquoise blue is often 
used well with it. There is quite a rage for 
black dresses predominating in Paris just now. 
Black cashmere, black velvet, cloth, or chiffon, 
are very popular, but the neck arrangements 
save the situation by being of the softest cream 
or white. 

The fashion for white and black has been 
universally adopted, even by the middle-aged, 
and it goes especially well with white hair, 
which even those who have not attained the 
meridian of life seem anxious to obtain. 
English women have always had the reputation 
of preserving their beauty longer than the rest 
of the world, and it is due to the study of what 
is individually becoming. A certain amount of 
stateliness and grace comes with middle-age, 
and the soft falling black stuffs are singularly 
elegant, and suit that period quite as well as 
the young women who wear them. Rich 
velvets in Royal blue, and soft grey crepe de 
chine, both suit the matron no longer young, but 
nothing is so really Vesta | as black, with 
fine old lace. Heliotrope and deep pink are 
the two shades most likely to become that age. 
Fleur de velours, satin and plain poplins, nun’s 
veiling, and cashmere are suitable ma. ‘als. 

If you would be fashionable you must have a 
fine gold and enamel charm hanging from your 
watch chain, or a four-leaf shamrock incased in 
a crystal heart-shaped locket, with a gold chain ; 
or you may fall back on a pig in diamonds, or a 
cat, or a pretty little minstrel playing a guitar 
seated in the crescent moon. Fiddles and banjos 
dangle from the long chains, and so do wood- 
cocks, fox terriers, and salmon, these charms 
being occasionally transferred to the bracelets ; 
for a woman of fashion must perforce have 
‘‘ music wherever she goes,” and her approach 
is always heralded nowadays by a jingle of 


jewellery. The lucky bean charm has a tiny ths 
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diamond at the top, and a bear in diamonds 
carries a balancing pole with a pearl at each 
end. Oliveines have been combined with dia- 
monds in frogs, scorpions, and tortoises. 

A marguerite in diamonds with a pearl in the 
centre makes a very pretty brooch, and a ribbon 
bow carried out in diamonds, or three hearts in 
opals surrounded by diamonds forming a sham- 
rock. Pearls set whole with a bordering of 
enamel is a treatment that has much to recom- 
mend it. Many of the brooches are made with 
loops, so that when desired they can be used 
also for pendants. The moonstone hearts falling 
from a bow, and a butterfly with the wings set 
up just as it looks when about to hover on to a 
flower, the head represented by a 1, are 
certainly very pretty indeed. For full dress the 
diamond and pearl becockas are getting larger, 
forming important ornaments. A new design 
is a serpent formed into a triple coil, which is 
worn on the front of the low bodice; beside all 
these, there are a number of much smaller 
brooches used to fasten lace, taking the form of 
safety pins with animals, coach horns, a leafy 
branch, two minute wings, and other devices. 

Painted satins are much used for evening 
dresses in Paris at present. They are, of 
course, extremely dear. 

I wonder if painted lace will come in again? 
It may not sound artistic, but the effect is really 
good. The lace I had sent me on an evening 
gown from Paris once was the rather thick 
‘ Brabant” variety, with roses and foliage 
raised from the surface; the flowers, indeed, 
had several layers of petals, like the natural 
rose, and both blossoms and leaves were 
painted very delicately in shades of rose-pink 
and green. I assure you the effect of the fichu 
thus adorned was excellent, and it would be an 
effective decoration to a muslin gown for 
evenings. 

The novelty in umbrellas consists in the 
handles being made of coloured horns of un- 
common kinds, and of several varieties of 
pebble. The enamels are copied from some 
of the best models when enamel was in favour, 
and the carved wood ones are quite a menagerie, 
in which the dog takes the lead—pugs, poodles, 
and mastiffs, all these play their part. 


‘‘ On might I see, 
As in a glass, the glory of Thy love, 
That so, on me 
Thy light reflected, I to men might prove 
A a i might something show of 
ee ” 


** So, through the thunder comes a human 
voice 

Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayest conceive. of 
mine, 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for 
thee!’” 

R. Browning. 


Shoring how Sleeve unfastens. 
a 4 
PRESENTS! The now well-known Patent ALIONE 
INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 

NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 
Mention this Paper and we will send samples on appro., 
rices, etc. post pard tn United Kingdom, from Manifactory— o 
17, THE BRoapway, Wrist NokWwOoD, LONDON, S rk 
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ENGLISH GIRL ART 
STUDENTS IN PARIS. 


THEIR STRAITS AND THEIR DIFFI- 
CULTIES IN FOLLOWING ART. 


(From the Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Leader.) 

Way art should spell poverty is one of the un- 
solved mysteries. It is, however, an under- 
atood thing in Paris that, while a music student. 
may have—nay, is expected to have—a com- 
fortable allowance, the student of art is supposed 
to be engaged in a continual warfare with the 
wolf at the door. That the wolf sometimes 
enters and maims, if not destroys) the inhabi- 
tant is one of the tragedies of that quarter 
between the Luxembourg Gardens and the 
Montparnasse Cemetery—that quarter which, 
although often erroneously referred to as the 
Quartier Latin, is truly the Latin quarter of the 
English and American art students. 

As yet it has had no Henri Murger. Du 
Maurier saw the Anglo-Saxon life here through 
the veil of a sunny temperament and in a 
retrospective mood; and, moreover, there were 
no women here—that is, no English women— 
in the days of Du Maurier’s ‘“Trilby” and 
his ‘‘ Three Mousquetaires of the Brush.” Since 
then English girls have flocked in large 
numbers to Paris to follow the illusory muse 
eae When we hear of one who has. 
had a flying glimpse of the goddess we are 
gladdened, and the failures are like the poor— 
always with us. 

The form of self-deception that a love for 
art creates in the minds of many otherwise 
sane young women is a curious spectacle. The 
young woman is generally poor, and has even- 
tually, if not at the moment, her own living to 
earn; she admits that few women have made 
a cheery livelihood in art, and pronounces her 
own endeavours to be what are known in the 
slang of the studios as ‘‘turnips,” but at the 
same time she hopes, in some mysterious way, 
to some day “arrive.” In the meantime she 
cheerfully starves and plunges into debt, and 
talks as if she were enjoying it. 

The girl who comes to Paris to study art on 
£1 a week—and there are many living at that 
figure—is really a brave young woman, and one 
would have nothing but praise to offer her if one 
were sure of her perfect sanity. That the game 
should in some slight degree be worth the price 
paid for it would explain her motive, but it is 
difficult for an outsider to see that it is. There 
has been for some years a peculiar glamor 
thrown over the students’ life in Paris that is 
difficult to remove ; indeed, it is a common 
saying here that a certain man is an artist 
because he likes to live in a studio; and, to carry 
this a step further, a good many girls study art 
because they want to come to Paris and be art 
students. 

There are two distinct types of students, and 
with some modifications these may be said to 
cover the entire colony. The first is young 
enough to be pretty and fresh-looking, and with 
harmless theories regarding independence and 
one’s own latchkey. She is terribly in earnest 
about something, and hasa mild taste for art, and 
these two, combined, bring her over here long 
before she has learned to draw half properly 
from casts at some of the excellent London 
schools. She honestly believes that it is great 
fun, and in a few months fond parents, a big 
brother, or a bigger sweetheart bring her home. 
She has had a term or so at Delacluse’s or 
Caroissi’s, and has seen the Salon; she has 
eaten cream cheeses and “ bifteck aux pommes”’ 
at dingy crémeries that know not a tablecloth ; 
and she has held delightful converse with 
women — and occasionally men — who talk 
nothing, and rarely know anything, save art. 

But it is the other and more common type of 
English art student that excites one’s pity and 
impatience. You may see her at the stroke of 
twelve with a canvas and a beg of brushes 
coming out of a certain ‘“‘academy” in a 
dingy street. About her are pale-faced French- 
men smoking bad tobacco, and Italian models 
who are about an equal mixture of dirt and 
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Current Netus. 
hours. Her hair ia worse than untidy, snd ber FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 
elim) the etx flights of svairs 
‘best of the cheap crémeries fills up during the 
first quarter of an hour after sldday sounds. 
There she finds a seat on a bench before a 
‘marble slab and calls out the number of her 


nap 

must do duty for several days. She gets a small 

chop or a wee morsel of beef ; three 

more pay for a salad, and five for a small dish 

of vegetables, ma x = peaeeces hee ee 
we that 


give a lecture on “ Life in 


dented opportunities of 
long and adventurous 


Women’s Institute, 15, Grosvenor-crescent, 
Hyde Park Corner, on Friday, February 3rd, 
at 8.80 p.m. Admissi 
front seats, 5s. 


wine, two for bread, e will assume t! 


Suffrage, at 20, Great College-street, West- 


can be had at the Women’s Institute, or the 


th eat i again. goes 
: gy varia 2 ores = Woman's Suffrage offices. 
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away, 
ost afternoon 
Ar 
unds. On a recent day, two stags had been 
tired and literally bent, clim! 
Tf it is winter she must start a fire, and it is 
not seldom that she brings in an egg, and 
amakes that an excuse for not dining. 

Paint, canvases, and instruction she is 
greedy for, and the body must suffer in 
«consequence. Coal in Paris is worth its weight 
in gold, and she learns to dress and sup: y 

without it. A laundress, too, is an 
extravagance that must be reduced to the lowest 
figure. The girl physically and mentally suffers 
from a poverty for which her home-life has in 
mo way prepared her. 

The answer to this may be that not all of the 
students here are trying to live on £1 a week. 
This is fortunately true, but £2 a week is barely 
enough to keep a woman in decent comfort in 
Paris. Paris is no longer a cheap city; some 
of the pleasant luxuries of life are cheap here, 
but comforts and necessities are correspond- 
ingly dear. Much harm has been done by 
one-sided pictures of student life here; some of 
it has been done by writers who find in it 


attractive copy, and the rest by hearsay 
accounts. 


company of ladies and gentlemen had reckoned 
without their host. us ended “in disap- 
pointing fashion what would bey ee 
proved a good day’s ‘sport’ could the Arlington 
covers have been worked.” 

* * *. 

An Evi Inpmun Custom.—In the Hindu 
temples: of the Bombay Presidency there are 
women called Murlis, ‘‘ who are married to the 
God Khandoba in their childhood. Ths inno- 
cent child is no partner in it, for she ie too 
young to understand what it means. It is 
usually the result of some vow made by the 
parents in a time of trouble. It means that in 
course of time many of them will live in the 
courts connected with Hindu temples as public 
women.” 


of ten thousand people, making about five and 
a half per cent. of all the women and girls.” 
The Dnyanodaya suggests that the Govern- 


girls to Khandoba. We entirely concur. 
* * * 


Tue QugeN Recent or Sparin.—So man 
HOW THEY GROW. 
Makk well yon slender stalk of green 


Regent of Spain, that it is 
Just springing forth the clods between 


from a high Spanish offici 


While April airs are chilly ; being unpopular, her Majesty is honoured and 
With filmy leaflets closely curled, respected; far from her having any immense 
It looks a tiny banner furled, reserve fortune, she, on her marriage to King 

But soon will be a lily. es os ee Me acer _ oe 

ro ; owance, and has, therefore, only her sm 
7 ttle Abbie pci Dasa it low, rivate fortune, which she spends on anyone 
A little frost would kill it: ut herself. ‘‘No one knows how many 


orphans her Majesty is educating and providing 
for; her charities are unlimited, and it is 
always out of her private purse that these good 
deeds are paid for. She is also a martyr to 
duty—it is almost a religion, and everyone ad- 
mires her dignity and resolution during the 
recent crises.” * * * 
Tue Servant Dirricutty.—Writing on the 
Domestic Servant Difficulty in the Lady's 
Realm, Susan Countess of Malmesbury says: 
‘‘ Every mistress of a house ought to remember 
that she is responsible for the wanton extrava- 
gance of her establishment. Take two instances 
which occurred in my own household when I 
first married. I discovered, accidentally, that 
the kitchenmaid threw all the loaves remaining 
on the table after every meal into a tub, which 
in two days was full with these and the hearts 
of lettuces. This compound she gave to a 
friend, a man who worked on the estate, and he 
gave it to his pig. Discovery number two. 
Where there were two servants’ tables the 
coachman presided in the hall. Dinner being 
over, our head coachman used to remove 
the joint and bury it in the shrubbery, 
in order that he might not be offended 
with the sight of hash on a subsequent occasion. 
Lastly. It is pretty to observe the optimistic 
| manner in which ladies both write and demand 
: characters. Some people behave in this manner 


And e’en when grown it reaches up 
And lifts to heaven a heavenly cup 
A little dew would fill it. 


Yet all the power that Newton saw 
Bind in one vast and equal law 
Pebble, and planet glowing, 
Cannot, when spring is come, keep hid 
The lily ’neath its coverlid, 
Nor stay its buds from blowing. 


Tt knows no labour but to bloom— 

3od’s darling need no cares assume, 
No tribute pay but beauty ; 

It cannot but live in the light, 

And still to keep its garments white 
Is nature more than duty. 


What if to-morrow it must die ? 
Is there no Easter in the sky 
To earth’s dead blossoms given ? 
Yon world would forfeit half its bliss 
If what is sweetest here in this 
Brief springtime, had no heaven. 


‘‘ Much more, O ye of little faith "— 
(This is the word the Master saith) 
‘* Much more to you His will is!” 
—Nay, but it were enough for me 
Could I, O Master! only be 
To thee as are Thy lilies. 


W. H. Woods. 


Cumvesz Women.—Mrs. Archibald Little has 
most kindly yielded to the <o that she will 
est China,” and 

8 more especially of the condition of 
hinese women, which she has had unprece- 
studying during the 
many years she has lived in China, and on her 
journeys into the far 
interior. The lecture will be given at the 


on, 2s. and ls.; a few 
Proceeds will be divided 
between the two central societies for Woman's 


minster, and at 89, Victoria-street. Tickets 


Tams Stac Huntrnc.—The Devon and Exeter 
Gazette announces that Miss Chichester, of 
rlington Court, has forbidden the Devon and 
Somerset staghounds to hunt the Arlington 


gro 
‘‘ harboured” for the occasion, but the brilliant 


It appears that in one town there 
were at one time “two hundred and eighty 
Murlis registered by the police in a population 


ment must make it a crime to marry innocent 


y 
things have been said with regard to the Queen better. 


leasant to hear 
that, far from 


as if their servants were horses. They make a 
sacrifice to keep the good ones, and with smooth 
and specious words palm off the others on their 
friends. This is really one of the most important 
considerations in the whole servant question. 
As long as employers are disloyal to each other, 
so long the motto of the employed will be: 
‘ Divide and conquer.’ A lady once asked me to 
take her maid, who after leaving her, had had 
six situations in a very short time, ‘ Poor thing!’ 
as this lady said, ‘and in all was brutally 
advice is: Give good wages, be 
considerate, d in illness, but strict as to 
duties being well performed. Be very careful 
as to character when you take a servant. In 
short, do your ay to your servants, and if 
they refuse to do theirs send them away, and 
give a truthful answer to inquiries respecting 

em. * * * 

GeEMaAN Women.—In Germany, when a 
woman marries, her property becomes abso- 
lutely her husband’s, and for ever. He has 
power to dispose of it exactly as he sees fit, 
even in the face of her opposition ; and, in case 
of the couple being divorced, the woman’s pro- 
perty still remains with her husband. hen 
she marries, she gives up the whole of her inde- 
pendence (if she can ever be said to have any), 
and confers on her husband absolute power 
over her. He can compel her to work, and to 
do arene which it is lawful for women to do, 
and she has no relief or protection, should he 

rove harsh and unkind, except public opinion. 
Roane wealthy English and American girls who 
have wedded German nobles have afterwards 
learned to their sorrow how different the laws 
reg women and women’s property are in 
the fatherland from what they are in their own - 
countries. German wives, as a rule, seem con- 
tented enough in spite of antiquated laws, but 
it would be well for foreigners to well consider 
the matter before marrying German men, how- 
ever charming, no matter whether princes or 
peasants. * * * 


Act ror Human ApvaNcement.—Mr. John 
Morley truly says in hia “Essay on Com- 
promise’: ‘‘ Progress is not automatic, in the 
sense that if we were all to be cast into a deep 
slumber for the space of a generation, we 
should awake to find ourselves in a greatly 
improved social state. The world only grows 
better, even in the moderate degree in which it 
does grow better, because people wish that it 
should, and take the right steps to make tt 
Evolution is not a force, but a pro- 
cess ; not a cause, but alaw. It explains the 
source and marks the immovable limitations 
of social energy. But social energy itself can 
never be superseded by evolution or anything 
else.” If thisbe so, thought and action become 
a duty of men. And if men think and act, men 
cannot avoid committing errors. The only 
person who can do no wrong is one who does 
nothing. a me 3c 

REGULATING THE Day’s Hovusework.—The 
ordinary daily labour of the household is made 
difficult and hard by lack of thought and 
method. If economy of time be duly considered, 
and a regular routine for the servant laid down 
each day, a tremendous amount of work may 
be done without worry, flurry or fatigue. All 
trouble and irregularity when guests are present 
may be averted if the servants are required to 
prepare the table and food every day in the 
year in the best and most attractive manner 
possible. Articles not liable to perish may be 
ee pe in large quantities. They should be 

ept under lock and key. 

* « * 

New Zeatanp Mutron.—Apropos of the 
mutton, Iam going to claim your indulgence 
for that known as New Zealand. A joint of 
this of fairly large size will cost but 2s. 6d., and 
ITcan assure you that if carefully cooked and 
properly basted you will not be able to tell it 
from an English joint. I grant you frankly 
that New Zealand mutton cannot compare even 
for a moment with the Welsh and Scotch 
varieties, but apart from these, it has number- 
less virtues, and bad or careless cooking is at 
the root of a good many of the crimes we lay 
at its door. First and foremost, then, it should 
never be carelessly wiped over, deposited in the 
oven, and left to take care of itself, as is the 
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common wont among plain cooks. Only the 
= finest joints could survive such ill- i 
and even they show traces of suffering. To 
-cook a joint of New Zealand mutton or lamb so 
as to extract its best qualities it should first— 
and this even when the butcher declares “ it is 
fit for to-day’s cooking, ma’am "—be soaked in 
really warm water for the space of half an hour, 
or, if it seems very hard, forty-five minutes. 
- Then take out and dry thoroughly—whether 
+he method to be employed is roasting, , 
or boiling, matters not—see that it is perfec y 
free from moisture before you proceed wit. 

your cooking operations, and I guarantee when 


they are concluded you will be at the 
difference in the erstwhile desp’ foreign 
meat. ° 
* * * 
In a Frre.—In a burning building get down 


on the floor and crawl. the air is on the 
lowest level—and, if possible, hold wet towels 
over the lips and to the forehead. A wet pillow- 
slip, with two holes punched for eyes and then 
drawn over the head, has saved many a life. It 
is always possible to obtain this if you are 
awakened in the night by a cry of fire— 
provided, of course, that you have more than 
@ minute’s warning, and that there is water in 
the jug. This wet pillow-case is often of more 
‘im ce than the purse or the bit of 
jewellery people spend precious moments in 
securing. 

* 


* * 


Women 1n Frecp anp Farm Work.—Witb 
regard to the employment of women in field- 
work, it is of some interest to learn that at the 
Jast census, in 1891, only twenty-one per 
10,000 women engaged in occupations were 
‘returned as agricultural labourers, or farm 
servants, whereas in 1881 forty per 10,000 
were so returned; and the decrease in the 
‘ten years was actual as well as relative to the 
‘population. ‘ 

Dorne WitHout Cooxs.— An Old Mistress ”’ 
writes :—But the remedy is that those who 
are heads of small households, and live in 
+owns, must learn to do without cooks. This 
‘would render the supply adequate to the needs 
of those who live in the country, or whose 
situations are sufficiently lucrative to attract 
the few that can be got. When I was young 
my ts took us to spend a winter in a large 
Italian town. Hotels for a family are disagree- 
_ .able, and boarding houses are worse. Therefore, 
they took furnished 5 bra But the cooks 
were most dreadful cheats, and so none of the 
English families who lived in apartments kept 
any. Our dinners were supplied at so much a-head 
‘from a cook’s shop. There were many of these 
shops, and the man who reps the shop ordered 
‘tthe bill of fare, and each family he supplied 
had the same. Dinner arrived at the time 
appointed in a square tin box, which was fitted 
with a little charcoal firein one corner. We had 
soup, fish, meat, poultry, and a sweet pudding, 
and we frequently reserved one ee for luncheon 
next day, the supply being so dmple. A young 
married woman was our servant, and she, of 
course, slept at home. The scraps were her 
perquisite, but we were not supposed to feed 
her. Of course, we provided our own food for 
‘breakfast and teas. I think some such arrange- 
ments would be very beneficial in the present 
state of affairs. 


Uniqug AND PERMANENT.—Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills are not like cther medicines, for their 
effects are permanent. They act directly on 
the blood, and thus it is that they are so famous 
for the cure of indigestion, anemia and rheu- 
matism, scrofula, chronic erysipelas, general 
weakness, and to restore pale and sallew com- 
plexions to the glow of health. They are alco 
a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and thus have 
cured many cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous head- 
ache. They are now obtained of all chemists, 
and Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or 
six boxes for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only with 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. 
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Wo Drink anp Wuat Tuey Drmx.—The 
occupations of the 475 persons who have 
peseed through the Dalrymple Inebriates’ 

ome are returned as follows:—Retired naval 
officers, 5; retired military officers, 19; medical 
practitioners, 88 ; students of medisine, 5 ; bar- 
risters-at-law, 7; solicitors, 23: artists and 
theatrical, 7; tutors, 11; professors of music, 5; 
Civil servante, 18; clerks in holy orders, 10; 
publisher, 1; marine merchant service, 7; ac- 
countants, 8; auctioneers, 2; stockbrokers, 6; 
librarian, 1; clerks, 44; land and commission 
agents, 8; underwriters, 2; engineers, 14; 
manufacturers, 24; distillers, brewers, etc., 11, 
builder, 1; shopfitter, 1; drapers, 5; mer- 
chants, 55; farmers, 15 ; commercial travellers, 
9; bankers, 2; chemists, 4; engraver, 1; den- 
tist, 1; tailors, 3; nts, 8; journalists, 3; 
architects, 8; na t, 1; gentlemen of no 
occupation, 112. The inebriants which the 
475 persons had been in the habit of taking 
were returned as under:—All spirits, 166; 
whisky, 121; brandy, 30; gin, 6; wine, 31; 
wine and spirits, 82; beer, 7; beer and spirits, 
64; various, 9; morphia and cocaine, 8; 
absinthe, 1. 

* * * 

ImprisoNMENT for life does not change a 
man’s right to his wife’s faithfulness. Recently, 
Lord Stormonth Darling heard evidence in an 
action for divorce at the instance of Jas. 
M’Culloch, labourer, 21, Parson’s-street, Glas- 

w, against his wife, Elizabeth Crossan or 

*Culloch, believed to be residing at 22, James- 
street, Calton, Glasgow. The pursuer, examined 
ones Sandeman, said he lived with his wife 

1888, when he was convicted and sentenced 
at the High Court to penal servitude for life. 
He remained in prison till 1895. e wrote 
regularly to his wife while in prison, and he had 

ot letters from her. He went to Glasgow on 

ing discharged, and was received by his son. 

He learned that his wife had left, and was 

residing with another man, to whom, she herself 

admitted, she bore a child. Other evidence was 

led, and decree of divorce was granted. 
* * * 


Women IN THE Post Orricz.—The Savings 
Bank Department has employed women for 
years; there are now 802 women there, with 
about 700 men; in the receiver and accountant- 
general’s office, clearing-house branch, there 
are 202 girls, and in the postal order branch 
255. In the central telegraph office there are 
1,069. aioe the General Post Office in 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh employ near 
4,000 women. There are two female medical 
officers in London, the chief with a salary of 
£300, rising annually by £20 to £450; the 
assistant medical officer receives £250, rising 
by £15 annually to £800. There are no 
women in the secretary’s office, none in the 
London postal service, or the postal stores, or 
the telegraph stores. 

* * 

Cuurch Men anp Women.—The Canadian 
General Methodist Conference has rejected a 
motion to admit women to the church courts, 
and enable them to hold offices. The discus- 
sion amongst the Methodists at Toronto was 
noticeable for some figures quoted by a sup- 
porter of the ladies in. proof of his contention 
that women were safer church financiers than 
men. After remarking that from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the church members were 
women, he contrasted in telling fashion the 
finances of the General Board of Missions, 
always in debt, with the flourishing position 
and cheerful surpluses of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 


An Osstacte To Prace.—There is an old 
adage, “‘ Firat justice, then peace!” I believe 
in peace and arbitration, but I think it is an 
utter impossibility to bring about either so long 
as the conditions of society are as they have 
been and are at present. Autocracy in one 
form or another has prevailed, and will prevail, 
so long as there is not perfect equality among 
the people. I go back to the first cause of 
war, which is in the home, where the man is 
born to be the superior, and the woman to be 
the inferior. It fosters a spirit of discontent 
and rebellion, sugar-coat it as you will. 

Susan L. Authony. 
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DISCOVERY OF MR. 
GRUNDY. 
A FAMOUS CHARACTER INTERVIEWED. 


“ Waar will Mr. Grundy say,” is a question that 
is not quite so often asked as its counterpart. 

‘Wives of famous men” have often been 
written of: surely the husbands of famous 
women deserve a like attention, and what lady 
is oftner in the public eye than Mrs. Grundy ? 

It is a provincial contemporary, the Herald, 
of Waterloo, near Liverpool, that has accomp- 
lished the feat of “interviewing " Mr. Grundy. 
In a matter-of-fact way it commences by 
describing how its reporter ‘‘ called upon Mr. 
Grundy,” and even gives his address: 23, 
Cansei toad, Litherland. Hereupon emerges 
the fact that this is no legendary personage, 
but a living individuality. Mr. Grandy is a 
well-known and admirable choir conductor, 
and when interviewed he showed amongat 
other things a handsome ivory silver-mounted 
baton, which had been presented to him by the 
choir with which he long been associated. 
But Mr. Grundy has also apn unpleasant 
reminiscence of his choral associations. He 
tells it best in his own words. 

‘“‘T went up to London,” he said, ‘‘to the 
Crystal Palace, to a gathering of choirs, but I 
became so bad with sciatica that I did not 
know what to do with myself. The pain was 
terrible in the hip and the lower part of the 
back. But let me tell you what nappeney 
afterwards. This is the most remarkable part 
of the story. A pilot of the port of Liver- 
pool, and a friend of mine, was one time such 
a sufferer from sciatica that it used to take 
him half-an-hour to walk about two hundred 
yards. He found a remedy, took it, and was 
completely cured. When he found I suffered 
also, he came and told me, and I tried it, too. 
This was about two years ago.” 

‘* And what was it?” 

“Tt was Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. I was doubtful at first because the 
pets was so terrible. But I went and bought a 

x, and commenced to take them. [ had only 
taken about a quarter of a box when I felt so 
much better that I got another box, and had only 
taken, say, half of them when the terrible pain 
entirely disappeared, and I was a cured man.” 
“Only a box and a half altogether, do you 
mean ? ” I queried. 

‘Yes, sir, any a box and a half, and I have 
not had the ag test symptom of sciatica since. 
Two years was a perfect victim to it. Are 
you Soubt ? Would you like it confirmed? 
Where’s my good lady ?” 

Mrs. Grundy was as emphatic as her husband. 
‘Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills,” she remarked, 
‘shave done this for my husband. They have 
cured him, and he has never had a touch of 
sciatica since he took them about two years 
ago. But I can tell you this also: I take them 
myself for my own health, and they have done 
me a wonderful amount of good.” 

‘‘ And what kind of health do you enjoy now, 
Mr. Grundy ?” 

‘Never better in my life,” was the instant 
rejoinder. ‘ You won’t find a victim to sciatica 
refereeing at a football match, will you? 
And that’s what I’m going to do this very 
afternoon.” 


EE 


ForricN EnciisH.—Some interesting speci- 
mens of foreigners’ English have recently come 
to light. A Belgian man of science, for 
instance, writes to a Chicago journalist :—“ I 
shall get in your city in Februar. And I think 
the next time I am in Chicago I shall fix 
myself.” A Danish girl who is making excel- 
lent progress in the language—for the Danes 
always learn English quickly—told her mistress 
how she had slipped and fallen on the sidewalk, 
and added: ‘It shames me very hard to think 
I did fall down just aslongasI am!" A New 
York paper says that a musician in Germany 
wrote to a friend recently to acknowledge the 
gift of some music: ‘‘ Lena has learned to 
gamble the piece; we listen to bethink us of 
you.” 
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TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


‘‘ My Ideal of Perfection.’’ ‘‘No Better Food.”’ 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E.2e. 
/ 
LY. 4} | contented GoCoa 


275 Gold Medals, &c. 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary in order to obtain the right Coco”, viz, — 


Fry’s—Pure—Concentrated. 


Kals are superseding Petticoats. . 
They improve the Figure, prevent 
fatigue, give warmth without weight, 
and delightful freedom and comfort. 
To ensure these Registered Kals, 
and not ordinary Ladies’ Knicker- 
bockers, should be purchased. Our 


3/11 


KALS 


are guaranteed to wear well for 12 
months ; if they do not we will GIVE 
another pair. Better qualities and 
Cycling Kals also made, Price 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


paamurntiveal ° ==, KONALTON 
COCO A Re cenit 


GRAPE JUICE & BARK 
F REE FROM 


"ALCOHOL 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Lists and Patterns free from the | 
Manageress, to whom state size of 
corset worn when ordering. Kals 


DON’T COUGH-—JUST USE 
DON’T COUGH-JUST USE 
are only obtainable DIRECT from 


KALS, Limited, nc’ A Sines Buon.” | There, ts, absolutely A REMARKABLE TONIC. 


b>. me 2 we ; 
17 Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. PHOTO FROM LIFE so certain to cure, and yet the most delica’ PLEASANT TO TAKE 


sappatore Buu vesis os Sasyrt SEER 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, during Convalescence, after INFLUENZA. and 
: KEATINGS COUGH Lozanass, =| I Siiey Scrcterind Wines, 
ample e, ee, Be 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, Bottle, 29. 6d.; or, of all Cipeists and Patent 
THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, : pas Doce? hbranag cd ae Lae ee een aate Post Free on application 
87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. LOZENGES. One ie relief; they will F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & co. 
All Goods intended for Health and Progress are aid Deeper Fe agar on peal { t i 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clothing “S puaanegamian pan wt lial ahora 
. r % 
Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 


free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. | THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Tharsday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 
SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN’S SICNAL” by post from the Ofice should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
as stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, ““WOMAN’S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed by VeaLe, Cuirrenien & Co. Lrp., 31-37, Cursitor Sireet, Chancery Lane,London, E.C.,and Published by MarsHaLy & Son, 125, Fleet Stree, London, 


